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World-famed Conductor Writes— 





UGENE ORMANDY, dynamic Conductor, who “has everything” and is “The finest there is.” 

is taking the Philadelphia Symphony this Directors who place fine performance above 
season, is more than a Conductor—he’s a real artist everything else, should investigate the York Line. 
at packing much in few words. In the above brief Catalogs and interesting literature, together with 
letter, Mr. Ormandy declares that the York Trumpet valuable teaching helps free on request. 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS Sinece 1882 
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Is You t School Band 


LOOKING FOR NEW INSPIRATION ? 


THE NEW MAYHEW LAKE BANDBOOKS OFFER this opportunity for both 


large and small bands. Rich, diversified collections, easy to play, colorful, 
carefully arranged, cross-cued. 





























14 AS EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN SAYS: “In my opinion Mayhew Lake is 
7 without an equal as an arranger for bands.” 

18 

19 MAYHEW LAKE’S AMERICAN BANDBOOK, NUMBER ONE 
20 Conductor's Score, List price $1.00 34 Instrument Parts each $0.40 

22 CONTENTS: Parade of the Children—March; Sons of America—March; Seventh Regiment— 
24 March; Old Glory—March; “Haywire” Fox Trot; “La La” Characteristic March; “Beauties 


6, of Erin” Selections; Southern Echoes—Fox Trot; When Lights Are Low—Waltz; The Lost 
; Chord; The Black. Prince—Overture; Salute to Washington—March; Down the Street— 
March; West Point—March. 


MAYHEW LAKE’S AMERICAN BANDBOOK, NUMBER TWO 
Conductor's Score, List price $1.00 34 Instrument Parts each $0.40 


5 - CONTENTS: “Hurrah for Us” March; American Spirit—March; Around the Gridiron—March; 
Going to Town—Fox Trot; Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here—March; “Alumni” Selection; 
Overture Militaire; Parson Steamboat—Trick Dance; Valse Moderne; Clownin’ Capers— 
0 Characteristic Dance; Parade of the Pea Shooters—March; Old Timer—March; Midwestern 
March; Victory March. 


6 MAYHEW LAKE’S AMERICAN SYMPHONIC BANDBOOK 
Conductor's Score, List price $2.36 43 Instrument Parts each $0.48 


CONTENTS: Gomez’s I] Guarany—Overture; Massenet’s Elegie; Lake’s Valse Caprice; Hymn to 
the Sun from Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Le Coq d’Or”; Berceuse from Godard’s “Jocelyn”; Meyer- 
beer’s Fackeltanz (Torch Dance) ; Schubert’s Ave Maria; Selections from Wagnerian Operas; 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dance No. 5, and Lake’s Democracy—Grand March. 


A New Collection of Songs por Male Choruses 


BRIDGMAN’S BASIC SONGS FOR MALE VOICES 


By Wiuu1am C. Briveman, M.A., First Assistant in Music, High School of Commerce, New York. 
A Cappella Edition, List price $1.40 Accompanied Edition $3.00 


A COLLECTION of songs virile in character and covering an extraordinarily wide field. Each is for 
, male voices. All the melodies lie within the easy range of the average male voice and are so 
arranged that they can be sung in unison. Harmonies are frequently enriched. New arrange- 


ments are provided throughout. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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All the World Loves Good Music 


WHY NOT GIVE YOUR PUPILS A 
FIRM FOUNDATION BY USING THE 


New UNIVERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC Series 


MY FIRST SONG BOOK, second grade .. . . 45c net 
Contains an excellent section of simple reading material and musically 
attractive songs appropriate to the reading ability of pupils of this age. 


UNISON SONGS, third grade . . . .. . . . Slenet 


Develops more advanced reading and contains artistic songs covering 
pedagogical principles suitable to the third grade. 


RHYTHM SONGS, fourth grade . . . . . . . Slenet 


Solves problems of rhythm teaching in a simplified and musical manner. 


INTRODUCTION TO PART SINGING, fifth grade. 54c net 
Contains a complete pedagogical scheme, both original and logical, for 
presenting part singing. 


ART SONGS AND PART SONGS, sixth grade . . 57e net 


i treasury of song with three-part singing developed along the same 
lines as the two-part singing. 


Hinds, Hayden & AY & 5-9 Union Square 
Eldredge, Inc. cy New York City 














y 
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Are You a Philbarmonic- 

Symphony Radio Member ? 


A Are you one of the thousands of music-lovers to whom the 
Sunday afternoon broadcast of The Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society of New York is the high point of the week? 

A For a more complete enjoyment of these broadcasts and for 
valuable reference purposes would you like the programs mailed 
to you? If so, become a RADIO PROGRAM MEMBER. 


A lf, as a friend of the Society you would like the opportunity 


to express your appreciation and support of the broadcasts, you 
are invited to become a RADIO CERTIFICATE MEMBER. 


Application For Membership—Season 1936-1937 


I oneioee — for $ ——s (100 or ene 

: for which please send me a Membership Ce cate, the 

Radio Program two special souvenir* programs of Maestro Toscanini’s 

Membership historic farewell concert, April 29th, 1936, and a copy of 

rm Mr. Lawrence Gilman’s analytical program notes for the 

Sunday concerts mailed weekly during the Season 1936-37 
(first broadcast November 8th, 1936). 


: : I enclose contribution for $ ($1.00 or more) 

Radio oe agg for which please send me a Membership Certificate and 

Membership the two special souvenir* programs of Maestro To- 
rm scanini’s historic farewell concert, April 29th, 1936. 


LJ 


Name (please print) ... 
Address 


Cay... . 
(Make checks payable to The Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New 
York and mail to 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.) 


b * Limited autographed editions. 
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CHOOSE YOUR PIANO FROM 
THE GREAT 


WURLITZER 


LINE 














For the smaller living room 
or studio the Wurlitzer 
Spinette is the ideal instru- 
ment. Priced as low as $195. 





WURLITZER STORES LOCATED IN: 


Ashland, Ky., Buffalo, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, 
Detroit, Hamilton, Louisville, Middle- 
town, Milwaukee, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Piqua, ©., Rochester, St. Louis, 
Springfield, O., Syracuse, Youngstown 


DeKalb, Illinois 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 
Piano Division Headquarters and Factories R 


@ This new Wurlitzer 5 foot Grand is a 
masterpiece of piano building. Its dig- 
nity of design— its buoyant tone quality, 
make it the ideal piano for auditorium and 
school rooms. Here is a Grand to satisfy 
both eye and ear—an instrument of abso- 
lute dependability. Not only for today, 
but for years to come, this Wurlitzer 
Grand will give you utmost satisfaction. 


Wurlitzer’s Augmented Sounding 
Board, (see dark section of diagram above) 
scientifically distributes the string vibra- 
tions, extending and amplifying the tone. 
In no other make of piano will you find 
this valuable feature. 


Wurlitzer Grands—Spinettes—Uprights 
in great variety of design, size and price 
to meet every need. 


VIIZER 


REG.US PAT OFF 
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CONTINENTAL MUSIC CO. 
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AN IK 


@ The critical and aye jude- 

ment of the school | p md 
tor in choosing instruments is fully 
justified, for the success or failure 
of the beginner lies at the mercy of 
first attempts, and enthusiasm or 
discouragement depends almost 
entirely upon the help or hindrance 
the instrument gives in the “first 
lesson”’. 


Continental band instruments have 
been designed and made, within 
the past year, with twenty years’ 
study and knowledge of the wishes 
and requirements of the school 
band director definitely in mind; 
and a determined aim to meet those 
requirements, supremely, over all 
other attempts. That Continental 
band instruments have, “over 
night,” leaped into preference and 
national demand in the school field, 
justifies our work, and proves our 
success. 


A Complete Line 

With practically all 
brass and reed instruments for the 
band and orchestra, the complete- 


iu] 


ness of the new line is an impor- 
tant factor to the director, facilitat- 
ing “matched” instrumentation. 
New crushed-plush-lined cases for 
many of the instruments. Every 
epaler assuring the high degree 
of satisfaction to the anton. 


Quality and Price 

Continental band 
instruments are American made 
and are warranted second to none 
in their price range for musical 
quality and standard of manufac- 
ture. Many special and exclusive 
features distinguish this line, and 
the moderate price range is a s 
cial advantage to the director who 
invariably needs more instruments 
than his appropriation will buy. 


Get This New Book Now 

The com- 
plete catalog is just off the press. Prompt 
deliveries of these fresh, new instruments, 
a step ahead of anything you have seen 
before at anywhere near these prices. See your 
music dealer, or write today for this new 
book of Continental band instruments 
and complete details. Start the new 
school year right. 96 


Dept. 10145 
630 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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| organizations, 
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| Eastern and National 
| Conferences 


| year as director of music 
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NEWS NOTES 





Prances Elliott Clark, known and be- 
loved as “Mother of the Music Super- 
visors Conference,” (now Music Edu- 
eators Conference) has been appointed 
RCA Victor 
Educational Department. 

In a recent announcement issued by 
the RCA Company, Thomas F. Joyce 
paid tribute to Mrs. Clark, who in 
“forty years of distinguished service in 
music appreciation work, twenty-five of 
them with Victor and RCA, pioneered 
and developed the idea of using phono- 
graph records for teaching music ap- 
in the schools. In the ca- 
of Director Emeritus our Com- 
will retain the benefit of Mrs. 
Clark’s invaluable experience and coun- 
In her new relationship to the 
RCA Victor Company, Mrs. Clark ex- 
pects to have even greater opportunities 
and time to devote to the furtherance 


| of the interests of music education, in 
| which field she has been and continues 
| to be a pioneer and leader. 


Indeed, as 
Chairman of the Founders of the Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference, and 
Committee 
for Music in Education, to mention only 
connections, her in- 


fluence, progressive spirit and untiring 


| labors have been the source of signifi- 


cant advances and developments, some 
of the most important of which are 
even now progressing toward consum- 
mation. 


on behalf of the M. E 
music education 
extends greetings and 
congratulations to Mrs. Clark upon the 
successful completion of a chapter, and 


The Journal, 
N. C. and associated 


| the beginning of another in her remark- 
| able career 


of service. 


Ginn and 
thousand 


Song Competition Awards. 
Company received over one 


| entries in the recent school song com- 
| petition. 
| Albert Stoessel, 
| ter Kramer and Will 


The judges (Howard Hanson, 
Mabelle Glenn, A. Wal- 
Earhart) have 
awards: First, 
Calif.; Sec- 
Philadelphia, 
English, New 
Margaret Black- 


announced the following 
Joseph Clokey, Claremont, 
Frances McCollin, 

Pa.; Third, Granville 
York, N. Y.; Fourth, 

burn, McKeesport, Pa.; Fifth, Mabel 
Woodworth, Los Angeles, Calif.; Sixth, 
Grace Becker, Berkeley, Calif. This con- 
test was open to native or naturalized 


| American citizens and the entries were 

| limited to songs suitable for young peo- 
ple of junior high school age. 

| 


Victor L. F. Rebmann, formerly di- 


| rector of music in Westchester County, 
| New York, has 


accepted the post of 
director of the Department of Music, 
Ithaca College, succeeding Albert Ed- 
mund Brown, who resigned recently to 
enter another field. Mr. Rebmann has 
actively associated with the 
Music Educators 
and has served as presi- 
dent of the former. 

musician 


Deems Taylor, well-known 


| and composer and especially prominent 


in the operetta field, has recently ac- 
cepted a position as Consultant in Mu- 
sic with the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company. 


Lytton 8S. Davis began the school 
in the Omaha 
schools, resigning his post as 
director of music in the Missouri State 
Department of Education. Mr. Davis 
was also M. E. N. C. state chairman 
for Missouri. 


Karl W. Gehrkens, head of the school 
music department in Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music, is on sabbatical leave. 
During his absence from Oberlin, Rob- 
ert Melcher of Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity, Ada, joins the Oberlin faculty as 
special school music teacher. 
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ECENT ANNOUNCEMENT 
of the “Young Composers Contest’’, spon- 
sored by this company, has been character- 
ized by educators in every department of 
school music a balm of encouragement to the 
entire movement and one of the most sig- 
nificant orders that has ever been placed for 
the products of their labor. 

The results of this contest will reach far 
beyond the awarding of purses and the pub- 
lication of winning numbers. 

It provides school music directors with 
factual evidence of the commercial value of 
music education, supporting them against 
unenlightened resistance to the culture trend 
of the curriculum. 

lt brings into sharp relief the importance 
of the music departments of the colleges and 
universities and the conservatories, where 
the winning talent must be found, and the 
winning compositions will reflect propor- 
tionate glory to the heads of those depart- 
ments responsible for the schooling of that 
talent into prize winning caliber. 

lt records another gesture in the gaining 
crusade for public acceptance of American 
music by American composers for Americans 
to listen to and enjoy. 

And it will bring back to high school 
concert programs the exalted expressions 
of genius first discovered and given its 
elementary unfoldment in school band, and 
orchestra, and choral performances in those 
same auditoriums. 

The simple rules for this contest provide 
that contemporary composers, under 31, 


now enrolled as bona fide students in music 
schools of the United States, may submit 
their original compositions for band, orches- 
tra, wood-wind quartet, brass quartet, male 
chorus, women’s chorus, mixed chorus; one 
each will be selected by our judges; and 
each awarded a cash prize of $100 and the 
usual royalty contract covering its publica- 
tion. 

Advanced music schools have been sup- 
plied a standard entry form, providing for 
the certification of contestants by the heads 
of their music departments. This form, 
properly executed and attached to the com- 
position when submitted, is the only routine 
necessary in this event. Manuscripts will 
be judged on their suitability for high school 
and amateur musical organizations; origin- 
ality; efectiveness in relation to difficulty; 
technical correctness; and for choruses, the 
quality and appropriateness of the text. 
The contest is now in operation, closing 
midnight, February 1, 1937, and the prize 
winners will be announced as soon there- 
after as possible. Correspondence with 
contestants is discouraged. 

This unique Gamble event will bring a 
great deal of new literature to the school 
and amateur music library. Its greatest good 
will be felt in the number who will, by it, 
be benefited. We invite the interest and 
scrutiny of all music educators in the progress 
and conduct of this contest. If you are in 
need of entry blanks, please mention the 
fact when next writing. 


Gamble Hinged Music Company 


228 South Wabash Avenue 
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Boys' Band 
Dayton, O. 
* 


EQUIPPED 


Up and down the country, 

there’s a national swing to 

P-A, thatincampaign language 

would be called a ‘‘landslide’’. 

School bands of every size and class, 

from Grades to High, are joined in a 

thrilling P-A Parade. School band direc- 

tors are making new records for quick 

success, and finer musical results, aided by 

the finer intonation, tone quality, in-tune 

certainty, and playing ease these fine P-A 

instruments afford. 

New improved models of trombones, French 

horn, saxophones, and flute are now ready. The 

P-A line includes nearly all instruments in brass 

and reed, all in all, the biggest dollar value in the 
world of band instruments. 

Pan-Americans are sold by the most reliable music 

dealers throughout the country. Go see this mar- 

velous new line, or write direct for your free copy of 

this catalog, with large pictures, full descriptions, and 

prices of all instruments. this. Send the coupon 

now. We want you to have this catalog—to know P-A. 


PAN-AMERICAN, 1013 P-ABldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


=——— == Ke we ww ewe ww ww Ew we ww ww wZewowewreree 
Pan-American Band Instrument & Case Co. 1230 
1013 P-A Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me a copy of 
your catalog. I play (mention instrument) 


PR nssussunasenscss 
WIR cantnnnntensocnseeenses umm 
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Illinois High School Conference, No- 
vember 5-6-7, sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. All meetings will be 
held on the campus at Urbana-Cham- 
paign. Among the speakers will be Pres- 
ident Arthur Cutts Willard of U. of L; 
George F. Zook, William Betz. Annual 
concert of the All-State Orchestra of 
150 and Chorus of 400 will be given in 
the new gymnasium. Conductors Ralph 
Holmes (chorus), Joseph E. Maddy and 
Arthur Cohen (orchestra). 

The Music Section Friday, November 
6 (Frederic B. Stiven, General Chair- 
man), will include a Band Section under 
auspices of Illinois School Band Asso- 
ciation, U. K. Reese, President, and an 
orchestra section under auspices of the 
Illinois School Orchestra Association, C. 
H. Haberman, Chairman. Features in- 
clude: Lecture by Lioyd Loar, acous- 
tical engineer; Ohio State Brass Ensem- 
ble, demonstration, Manley Whitcomb; 
woodwind ensemble clinic, George Waln, 
Oberlin; open rehearsal by the Univer- 
sity Concert Band, A. A. Harding, di- 
rector; concert by Oberlin Conservatory 
Woodwind Ensemble, concert by the 
University Orchestra, Frederic B. Stiven, 
conductor (playing 1937 state contest 
music), lecture on the “Development of 
the High School Orchestra” by Oscar 
Anderson, Chicago. 

Llovd H. Swanson, of West Chicago, 
is chairman of the vocal section, which 
also offers a full program including: 
Organ recital by Russell Hancock Miles; 
solos by Marjorie Havens (Wheaton) 
and Joe Stalcup (Centralia), 1935 con- 
test winners; demonstration of choral 
technique by E. Carl Lundgren, assisted 
by his Springfield High School A Cap- 
pella Choir; concert by the Springfield 
choir; address by Ernest O. Melby, Dean 
of the School of Education, Northwest- 
ern University. 


Pennsylvania All State Chorus. This 
year will see the first state chorus as- 
sembled in Pennsylvania. High school 
singers from the western section of the 
state will meet at Norwin High School, 
Irwin, Pennsylvania on November 5 and 
6. About 150 students picked from this 
section of the state will spend the two 
days in intensive rehearsal for the gala 
concert which will be given the evening 
of the second day. From this All-West- 
ern State Chorus, the best material will 
be chosen and presented at the All-State 
Chorus which is to meet at Ebensburg, 
November 19-20-21, under direction of 
Olaf Christiansen. The response to the 
first efforts in this field of large group 
chorus work has been most gratifying. 
The All-State Chorus is sponsored by 
an organization known as the Pennsyl- 
vania School Music Association, founded 
by Stephen Miescer, head of the music 
department of Mt. Lebanon High School, 
Pittsburgh. During the past few years, 
this organization has sponsored the All- 
State Band and Orchestra, and from a 
very modest beginning, the association 
has grown until its activities are car- 
ried out by eight districts throughout 
the state-—Harold F. Hetrick, Secretary 
of the Western District. 


Maurice T. Iverson, formerly head of 
the Music Department, Central High 
School, Sioux City, has been appointed 
Director of Music in the Sioux City 
Schools. 


Normal, Illinois. The second annua! 
Music Clinic under auspices of Tllinois 
State Normal University was held here 
October 16 and 17. Instructors were 
George Dasch, T. P. Giddings and Jo- 
seph E. Maddy. 


Berlin Broadcast. Students from the 
Crane Department of Music of the 
Potsdam (N.Y.) Normal School, members 
of the travel-study party described in 
the September Journal, were heard in an 
international broadcast from Berlin Oc- 
tober 6. The broadcast was sponsored 
by Ambassador Dodge. 
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THE SWING BAND BOOK 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


PAUL YODER 


Now for the first time your band can play with real modern rhythm. Here is a new book 
chuck full of new ideas. Fox Trots that rely have that modern rhythm. Popular classics 
like ST. LOUIS BLUES, SOME OF THESE DAYS, in brand new arrangements that 
are the last word in swing rhythm. Medion Novelties, every number a feature worthy 
of any program. The SWING BAND BOOK will put your band out in front as an up to 
the minute organization. 
NEW IDEAS IN MODERN BAND ARRANGEMENTS 

No longer must your Fox Trots sound like marches. With this book your band will sound 
as modern and up to date as tomorrow's radio program. Never before such a collection 
of sure fire hits in one book. If you are looking for modern ideas in band music; if you are 
tired of the same old programs then by all means add the SWING BAND BOOK to your 
repertoire. It represents the new and coming trend in modern band arrangements and will 
prove its worth many, many times. Order it today! 


CONTENTS 
VARSITY SWING HAIL, ALMA MATER 9. TO THE RHYT ‘AN 
LIZA GOES TO TOWN . COLLEGE MEDLEY 10. er CONTER rs ia MILL COUNTRY MEDLEY 
. AMATEUR ALEC . MY HEART AT THY SWEET VOICE 11. COWBOY MEDLEY 15. BLOW THE BUGLE 
RHYTHM MEDLEY . SPANISH MEDLEY 12. CARNIVAL CAPERS 16. THE CHEERLEADER 
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Bandmasters 


rd BANDMASTERS FOLIO of 
‘ae COLLEGE MARCHES 


AMERICA’S BIGGEST SELLING BAND FOLIO 


This folio is selling sensationally. Leaders from all over the country are voicing their approval of this sterli: 
edition. It brings to the bands of this country the brilliant marches of our large institutions of learning oa 
is generally recognized as the greatest folio of its kind ever published. 


SOLO CORNET BOOK 
The solo cornet books contain the photograph of the bands of all universities listed below. 


, CONTENTS 
NAVY, BLUE AND GOLD.. .U. 8. Naval Academy TE WIE, sn ccccccncocees en .University of Michigan 
ON BRAVE OLD -— TEAM. U8. Military Academy INDIANA OUR INDIANA............ Indiana State University 
ACROSS THE FIEL cael Ohio State University JAV ’ ee University of Chicago 
ne IOWA. sees Iowa State University U. OF M. ROUSER University of Minnesota 
University of Illinois RAMBLIN’ cceceseseesess-Georgia School of Technology 
University of Southern California BOW DOWN TO WASH.. keen bbe denne University of Washington 
‘ URDUE . Purdue University VICTORY MARCH.. , University of Notre Dame 
GO U NORTHWE RN .......Northwestern University ON WISCONSIN... CREE EEO University of Wisconsin 
INSTRUMENTATION 
Solo Cornet 2nd Bb Clarinet Baritone Saxophone Ist = 2nd Eb Horns or Altos Bassoon Baritone, Treble Clef 
Ist Bb Cornet 3rd Bb Clarinet Soprano Saxophone Dru Oboe Baritone, Bass Clef 

2nd and 3rd Bb Cornet _Eb Clarinet Ist and 2nd Trombones, Bass Clef om or Tuba Alto Saxophone Bb Bass, Treble Clef 

Solo and Ist Bb Clarinet Tenor Saxophone 3rd Trombone, Bass Clef Db Piccolo 3rd and 4th Eb Horns or Altos 1st and 2nd Bb Tenors 


All paote of each of the above Band folios are published in separate books. 
SWING BAND BOOE...... eos ...Per book, 30c. BANDMASTERS FOLIO OF COLLEGE MARCHES... ...Per book, 40c. 
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Another new Folio . . . Only one of its kind 


COWBOY and MOUNTAIN SONGS 


Orchestra Folio 
Arranged by 


CARLETON COLBY 


We take great pleasure in presenting this fine folio of favorite cowboy and mountain songs arranged by the well known 
arranger, Carleton Colby. It’s the only edition of its kind. Now it is possible for all orchestras to obtain up to the 
minute and modern arrangements of these ever popular melodies. 


MAY ALSO BE USED FOR 


BRASS and SAXOPHONE TRIOS and 
QUARTETTES 


WORLD’S GREATEST COLLECTION OF TOP NOTCH COWBOY AND MOUN- 
TAIN SONGS. THE SURE FIRE HITS OF THE BIG RADIO PROGRAMS. 








AAA 

















CONTENTS INSTRUMENTATION 

Cowboy Lament Zebra Dun Broncho Charlie Pian Guitar Eb Baritone Sax 
Bury Me Not On the Lone Prairie The Wyoming Nestor No Use For the Women A & B Violins Drums lst Trumpet 
Goodbye Old Paint Santa Fe Trail Oh! Susanna lst Eb Alto Sax 2nd Trumpet 
Red River Valley Home On the Range Polly Wolly Doodle 2nd Eb Alto Sax 1st Trombone 
Chisholm Trail Roll On Little Doggie = A ~ Comin’ Round the Mountain | Bass and Tuba Bb Tenor Sax 2nd Trombone 
When the Work’s All Done This Fall Little Joe, the Wrangler n Song Bb Clarinet Piano Book 60 
Whoopee Ti-Yi-Yo, Get Along Little Doggie Hand Me Down My Walking Cane Th Onl "Yellow Slicker Other Books 


JUST OFF THE PRESS NEW BAND MEDLEYS 
AMERICAN WAR MOTHERS MARCH COWBOY MEDLEY (Home on the Range, Chisholm Trail, Red River Valley) 
HILL COUNTRY MEDLEY (Oh Susanna, Polly Wolly Doodle, She'll Be Comin’ 
A rousing new march that is sure to find universal appeal. This fine com- *Round the Mountain) 
position has been adopted as the Official March of the American War Mother's American folk songs that will live forever. Distinct novelty arrangements 
a Organization. Excellent for all patriotic programs. suitable for singing. eon novelties for all programs. 
75¢ _ Extra Parts 
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Supervisors and bandmasters who build for first place specify and 
recommend the grade of instrument that helps the player to quick 
proficiency. They avoid the “‘price”’ class which retards the player 
and the organization. Concentrate good instruments in your 
band. Your local musical instrument dealer is a highly qualified 
person to advise with on this important subject. Visit him. 
Recommend him to your members. 


‘A: Vf , / INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
C tLcage Y “Uustca 309 SouTH WABASH Ave., CHICAGO 
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National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Plans for the biennial convention to be 
held April 23-29 in Louisville, Kentucky, 
afforded principal topics of discussion 
at the fall meeting of the board of di- 
rectors held October 15 to 18 at the 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Mrs. 
John Alexander Jardine of Fargo, North 
Dakota, president of the Federation, 
presided. Musical events included a 
Choir Festival under the auspices of 
the Texas Federation of Music Clubs, 
with Carl Wiesemann as director, on 
October 17 at the Centennial grounds, 
followed by the historical pageant, 
Cavaleade of Texas, and a concert by a 
Negro Festival Chorus of 1,000 singers 
at the same place on October 18. 


Elisworth C. Dent, newly appointed 
director of the educational activities of 
the RCA Victor Company, according to 
an announcement recently issued, brings 
to his new duties a wealth of special- 
ized and general experience in the edu- 
cational field. As Chief of the Division 
of Motion Pictures for the United States 
Department of Interior, he planned, co- 
érdinated and directed the extensive 
motion picture and other related photo- 
graphic activities of the department. 
Prior to that Mr. Dent spent many 
years in organizing visual instruction 
service for the schools of the State of 
Kansas and conducting visual instruc- 
tion courses and lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, New Mexico Normal, 
Brigham Young and Colorado Agricul- 
tural College and other teacher-training 
institutions. He is the author of the 
Handbook of Visual Instruction, and of 
many articles on visual education in the 
leading publications of the field. Mr 
Dent was also supervisor of the mo- 
tion picture activities of the National 
Park Service. He was for seven years 
secretary of the National Academy of 
Visual Instruction and of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 























Niagira Frontier Festival. Approxi- 
mately three thousand music students 
representing forty schools participated 
in the Eighth Annual Niagara Frontier 
Music Festival at Niagara Falls May 
6-8. The following communities in Ni- 
agara, Erie, Orleans and Genesee coun- 
ties, New York, and the province of 
Ontario were represented: Lewiston, 
Lewiston Heights, Lyndonville, Medina, 
Middleport, Nevada Avenue, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Niagara Falls, Ont., North 
Tonawanda, Oakfield, Snyder, Stamford, 
Ont., Tonawanda, Wilson and Youngs- 
town. H. A. Spencer, supervisor of 
school music in Niagara Falls, was gen- 
eral chairman. 

Clyde B. Emert was chairman of Ju- 
nior High School Day, which opened the 
three-day event. Among the vocal pres- 
entations was the group of excerpts 
from “Jamie Freel,” Irish Opera, com- 
posed by Owen A. Hatch of the Niagara 
Falls Music Department. Mr. Spencer 
conducted the massed ninth grade cho- 
rus of 250 accompanied by the High 
School Little Symphony. A feature of 
the afternoon instrumental program was 
the playing of massed junior high 
school orchestras, 125 players, led by 
Warren A. Scotchmer, head of the mu- 
sic department, Niagara Falls High 
School. 

High school choruses and orchestras 
were featured on the second day, under 
chairmanship of Mrs. Helen Clement 
Martin. Russell Carter, State Super- 
visor of Music, conducted the massed 
chorus of 400 accompanied by Niagara 
Falls High School orchestra. A dinner 
with Dr. Carter as guest of honor was 
held Thursday evening. 

The final day, under chairmanship of 
Warren A. Scotchmer, band perform- 
ances were given and a massed band of 
350 players was led by Edward D’Anna. 
In the evening over 400 grade school 
students participated in a concert. 


Dean Douglass is now State Director 
of Music for Missouri, and has also ac- 
cepted appointment as M. E. N. C. 
state chairman. 
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SCHOOL BAND AND ORCHESTRA BOOKS 





FOR BEGINNERS and NEAR BEGINNERS 


WNoaeininvewsine Lducational and Recreational 


For all usable 
Pitieulbticoite, 


‘ON APPROVAL 


A COMPLETE SET 
of Each Book will be sent 


on approval. 


FREE! 
A Solo Cornet or First 
Violin part will be 
sent upon request 


Supervisors and band and orchestra 
leaders, after use of these books, declare 
their practical utility for teaching and 
playing purposes. Thousands upon 
thousands of copies are put into use 
every school year. 


A CATALOGUE 
Descriptive of all Books will 
be sent if desired 





FOUNDATION TO 


(F r band and estra 


ADVANCED LESSONS 
(Follows ‘Foundation to 
Band Playing’’) 


GROUND WORK OF 
ORCH. TRAINING 


(With band parts) 
By Claude Aa jer 


THE NEW WAY 


INTRODUCING 
THE CLASSICS 


JENKINS JUNIOR 
ORCHESTRA BOOK 


With band ¢ 
By W. D. McCa 


JENKINS ARTISTIC 
ORCHESTRA BOOK 


(All orchestr 


ACADEMY BAND 
etal 
fo bate | 


JENKINS BEGINNERS 
BAND BOOK AND 
INSTRUCTOR 


oTo tele Mp eletat:) 


EVERYBODY'S BAND 
BOOK 


JENKINS 


@ For starting a band. Hundreds of imitations but not one that has taken its place with educators. 
It still reigns supreme for which it was designed. 


@ This set of books just fits in for teaching a band that has had some training. A wealth of 
educational matericl and many beautiful original compositions, varied enough to make up a com- 
plete programme. 


@ Every year this work becomes more and more the favorite of teachers of orchestras. It was de- 
signed for the purpose of teaching beginners individually and in ensemble playing. An enormous 
amount of educational material, illustrations, exercises and music for each individual instrument. 
There are two separate arrangements, one to play alone, the other to play with the other instruments. 


@ It's to start beginners on the way to play quickly. A student who has not had an instrument 
in his hands may be playing after a few hours practice. He will be playing the same melodies 
right along with more advanced players. All melodies are arranged in various grades of difficulty, 
so that players of different stages of advancement may play the melodies together at the same 
time. With this “method” students will never have a dry or discouraging hour and the teacher will 
be happy in their enthusiasm. 


@ Contains the themes of the famous compositions of the great composers, easily arranged and 
full for as few as five instruments. They are within the understanding of the student and within 
easy playing range of his instruments. The playing of them will do much toward the student 
gaining an appreciation of the beautiful in good music. These classics should be played for 
recreation and in conjunction with educational and other material. 


@ Progressively arranged, from the easiest to about grade two. Fifteen beautiful compositions; 
waltzes, serenades, overtures, etc. Playable in over 100 different combinations as solos, duets— 
in fact—every conceivable combination. A very wonderful collection of music that is as attractive 


to the professional as to the amateur organization. 


@ Contains 20 beautiful compositions arranged so that with the violin, one or more performers can 
play them effectively. Among these compositions are “Shadows” by Bond, "Sing, Smile, Slumber,” 
“March Aux Flambeaux” by Clark. The others are equally as good. 


@ For Senior and Junior bands. Just the kind of music a band enjoys. Marches, serenades, 
waltzes, overtures, etc. 


@ Contains the scales in bass and treble clef; tuning instructions; exercises in unison and 
harmonized; elements of music; many compositions, among them the national melodies, and the 
well known sacred songs, such as “Nearer My God to Thee,” etc. 


@ Contains 20 pages of music, 19 beautiful compositions—a combination of rare, bright, tuneful 
and nicely flowing counter melodies, varied and interesting harmonies, and while easy to play, 
they have the quality and stamp of high grade music. The compositions contained in “Everybody's 
Band Book” are arranged so that almost any combination of instruments can play them effectively, 
provided a lead instrument is used. 


MUSIC COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Playa LUDWIG 
Ss in théliegs ee 








%& Success goes hand-in-hand with the 
boy who drums a Ludwig. Every boy 
placing “First” in the National last spring 
was a young Ludwig-er. Sixteen out of 
20 placing in all divisions in the 1935 
National played Ludwigs. Play a Ludwig, 
and your success is “in the bag”. 

Not only in drum contests, but in professional 
playing as well, Ludwigs bring success. The per- 
cussion men of the Big Name bands are Big- 
Time Ludwig-ers. So if you want success, from 
start to finish, a Ludwig drum is what you need. 
See your music dealer, ask about the new models, 


insist on Ludwig. Now is the time to change. 
2299 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


1018D Ludwig Building 
1611-27 North Lincoln Street, Chicago, Mlinois 
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Weite foe this 
FREE BOOK 


Every director, every good drum- 
mer, should have a copy of this 
wonderful book of drums, mallet 
played instruments, traps, and 
accessories. Send a postal stating 
who you are, and a copy will be 
sent you FREE. Write today. 


“e 








NBC Music Appreciation Hour. In- 
formation given in September Journal 
was correct but not complete. Broad- 
casts are scheduled as follows: Begin- 
ning October 9 and continuing on alter- 
nate Fridays, 2:00-2:30—Series A (for 
grades 3 and 4); 2:30-3:00—Series B 
(for grades 5 and 6). Beginning Octo- 
ber 16 and continuing on alternate Fri- 
days, 2:00-2:30—Series C (for grades 7, 
8, 9); 2:30-3:00—Series D (for high 
schools and colleges). Time given is 
Eastern Standard. 

The series of band lessons by Joseph 
E. Maddy, first announced for Wednes- 
days, 2:00-2:30 EST, has been changed 
to Tuesdays at the same hour. 

Ernest La Prade’s NBC “Home Or- 
chestra” (first called “All American” 
Orchestra) is on the air Saturdays from 
October 17 to December 19, 6:35-7:00 
EST. 


Music and American Youth broadcasts 
(sponsored by the M. E. N. C.) are 
scheduled at the usual hour—Sundays, 
10:30-11:00 EST, NBC red network. 


Pacific Coast School Music Broadcasts 
sponsored by California-Western and 
Northwest Conferences, begin in Novem- 
ber with a series of six NBC network 
programs. 

Southern section of California-West- 
ern School Music Conference sponsors 
two series of six programs each, featur- 
ing college music groups, broadcast 
from station KECA. 


Educational Broadcasting will be the 
subject of a national conference in 
Washington, D. C., on December 10, 11, 
and 12, which will be sponsored by 
eighteen national organizations in co- 
éperation with the United States Office 
of Education and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and will serve as a 
clearing house for information on the 
latest technical and professional devel- 
opments in the educational use of radio. 
The program will include such topics as 
schools of the air, radio music, speech 
and drama, religious broadcasts, forums 
on the air, organization of listening 
groups, radio workshops, broadcasting 
to schools, use of radio programs by 
colleges and universities, use of radio 
by libraries and museums, etc. The 
Executive Secretary of the conference 
is C. S. Marsh, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


J. C. Wilcox is now associated with 
the American Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago, as a member of the faculty. 
In addition to his work as instructor in 
voice he will have charge of voice clinic 
work. 


Greeting Helen Howe. Nearly five 
hundred members and friends of the 
organizations representing the music 
teachers of the Chicago Public High 
Schools attended a dinner held at the 
Congress Hotel in honor of Helen Howe, 
who recently assumed the post of Di- 
rector of Music in the Chicago schools. 
Participating organizations of the Chi- 
cago schools: Music Teachers Club, 
Orchestra Directors Association, Band 
Directors Association. Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. William H. Johnson, Super- 
intendent of Schools; Joseph E. Maddy, 
President Music Educators National 
Conference; Mrs. John Alexander Jar- 
dine, President National Federation of 
Music Clubs; Robert J. White, Presi- 
dent In-and-About Chicago Music Edu- 
eators Club; Rudolph Ganz, Vice-Presi- 
dent Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion; Edith M. Wines, President Chicago 
High School Music Teachers Club; Mrs. 
Helen Heffernan, member of the Board 
of Education. Toastmaster was George 
F. Cassell, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools. Committee members: Er- 
hardt Bergstrasser, (general chairman), 
Oscar Anderson, Howard Stube, Edith 
M. Wines, Hazel Lloyd, Marie Ehren- 
worth, Claire John Thomas, Hannah 
Rosenthal, Merle Isaac, Helen Johnson. 
Mary Farrell, Myra Cook. 
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pre TOR METHOD 


CLASS INSTRUCTION 
for BAND ond ORCHESTRA 


e are sincerely grateful for the consideration 
extended us by all who are so patiently awaiting 
the arrival of 


Tue Victor MetrHop — Book 1 (Revised Edition) 
Tue Victor MetHop — Book 4 
Victor ConcerT Fouio No. 1 
Victor OrcHESTRA Fouio No. 1 


The completion of this work is a tremendous undertaking, involv- 
ing a great amount of tedious detail. 


We are now beginning to receive shipments of the revised 
Book 1 from our printer, and the other publications will follow 
shortly. Every available means is being used to speed up the 
work and rush it to completion. Your complete delight and 
satisfaction with the instruction and concert material contained 
in these publications will well repay for the inconvenience un- 
avoidably caused. 


To the thousands of instructors throughout the United 
States and Canada who have been using THE Victor METHOD, 
to the host of new users during this present school year, and to 
the ever increasing number who are investigating its merits — 
we pledge our continued efforts to produce the most practical 
band and orchestra building material possible. Our complete 
facilities shall ever be devoted towards that accomplishment. 


Ask your local dealer or write us for full information 


Vicror PUBLISHING ComMPANY, INC. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK,N. Y. ABILENE, TEXAS 
Address all correspondence to. - 814 HICKORY STREET. ABILENE. TEXAS 
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Christmas Carols and 
Choruses of Unusual Charm 


WELCOME YULE by Eric Gritton, a unison 
carol from the cantata The Holy Child, is one of 
rare beauty, and is fully imbued with the spirit 
of Christmas. During the past few seasons it has 
been sung in unison by mixed, male and female 
choruses, as well by soloists with truly great 
success. Every indication is given of its becom- 


ing a universal favorite. 


Other Fine Christmas Choruses 
UNISON 


Eric Gritton 
Eric Gritton 
R. Vaughan Williams 


How Far Is It to Bethlehem? 
A Spotless Rose... 
On Christmas Night.... 


Noel (S. S.). .. a C. B. Rootham 
ee ee I ee i cee eee bee kia bud on wewer Eric Gritton 
THREE PART (S. S. A.) 

The Holly and the Ivy. arr. Channing Lefebvre 
Wassail Song arr. J. M. Joseph 
Lullaby My Sweet Little Baby William Byrd 


The Star Glows Eric Gritton 
FOUR PART (S. S. A. A.) 

R. Vaughan Williams 

..R. Vaughan Williams 

Cecil Forsyth 


On Christmas Night 
Down in Yon Forest. 
Whoso Hears a Chiming 
MALE VOICES (T. T. B. B.) 
The Boar's Head Carol 
An Old French Carol 
The Holly and the Ivy 
All Hail to the Days 


For Mixed Voices there are 12 volumes of Traditional Carols comprising 
English, French, Franconian, German, Russian, Basque, Flemish, Polish, 
Swiss and Swedish Carols. There are in each volume eight carols, all 
published separately as well as in volumes. A complete list of these will 
be sent on request. 

Copies of any of the above may be had on 

approval. We invite you to send for them. 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


17 WEST 46TH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING: STAINER & BELL, Lrp., ELKIN & Co., Lip., J. & W. 
Cuester, Ltp., AND FUERSTNER, LTp., OF LONDON, EDITION RUSSE DE 
MUSIQUE AND ADOLPH FUERSTNER, BERLIN, A. GUTHEIL, PARIS AND CARISCH, 
S. A., MILAN. 


arr. L. Woodgate 
arr. S. Harrington 
arr. Channing Lefebvre 
arr. L. Woodgate 





Mail to Music Educators Nat’! Conf., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
For special Christmas subscription offer, see page 47 
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M. E. N. C. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


"Tins first Executive Committee meet- 
ing of the current biennial term 
convened in Chicago, October 26- 
27, with all members present: Joseph 
E. Maddy, president; Herman F. Smith, 
first vice-president, Ada Bicking, sec- 
ond vice-president; members at large— 
John W. Beattie, George H. Gartlan, 
Richard W. Grant, William W. Norton. 
Routine and special business, discus- 
sions of policy and plans pertaining to 
the current administration, and other 
matters for which responsibility rests 
with the Executive Committee, occu- 
pied all of the day and evening hours 
available. Among the actions of interest 
to Journal readers were: 

(1) Continuation of the forward- 
looking policy which has been in effect 
during previous administrations. Under 
this policy the Conference devotes its 
full resources to promotional work and 
activities designed to meet current 
needs, and makes available so far as 
possible, the facilities of the central! 
office as a clearing house and service 
agency serving the United Conferences 
and associated organizations and th 
music education field in general. 

(2) Provision for continuation of the 
plan of affiliation and coéperation with 
state and local school music organiza- 
tions. (This includes continuation of the 
policy of coéperation with National or- 
ganizations within the fields of music 
and education.) 

(3) Approval of President Maddy’s 
proposed plan of National committe 
organization which is, in effect, a con- 
tinuation of the organization plan of 
recent years, but with special emphasis 
on three phases: rural school music, 
post high school or adult education in 
music, and Music and American Youth 
broadcasts. 

(4) Authorization of a plan for co- 
érdination of committee research and 
independent research. Pursuant to res- 
olutions adopted at New York, steps are 
being initiated whereby the work of the 
educational committees of the National 
Conference will be coérdinated and ar- 
ticulated with and through the Research 
Council program, in all projects involv- 
ing research or the establishment of 
educational policy. 

(5) Selection of St. Louis as the 
1938 National Conference city. 

(6) A. R. McAllister, President of 
the National School Band Association, 
and Adam P. Lesinsky, President of the 
National School Orchestra Association, 
attended one of the sessions and dis- 
cussed matters pertaining to the co- 
éperative relationship between the Con- 
ference and the Associations. The Na- 
tional School Vocal Association was 
represented in the discussion by Rich- 
ard W. Grant, who is a member of the 
executive committee of the newly or- 
ganized Association. 

(7) Confirmation of the reappoint- 
ment of Edward B. Birge as Chairman 
of the Editorial Board of the Music 
Educators Journal 

(8) Examination and acceptance of 
the annual audit report and audit of 
cash receipts and disbursements by 
Wolf & Company, certified public ac- 
countants. Acceptance of the financial 
statements of the 1936 Convention Com- 
mittee, the Opera Committee and the 
Exhibitors Committee, with an expres- 
sion of hearty appreciation to these 
committees. (The auditor’s report of 
receipts and disbursements is published 
in the current Yearbook.) 


M. E. N. C. Membership. The mem- 
bership report covering a period of ten 
years shows that total membership (ac- 
tive and associate) in 1926 was 3,309; 
1936 total to September 1, 10,014. The 
previous high enrollment was 7,537 in 
1930, the low figure since then being 
4,228 in 1933. (These figures are ex- 
clusive of partial memberships held by 
members of affiliated organizations.) 
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NATIONAL BASS 


Win with CONN 


In the individual bass and sousaphone solo events, at the 
1936 National High School Band Contest—4 first division 
winners, and 8 second division winners, used Conn instru- 
ments. These 12 were among the 133 National Contest 
winners, of whom we have record, who won with Conns. 
Year after year Conns prove their ability to aid musicians 
who want to get to the top. Try a late model Conn at 
your Conn dealer's store. Or write for free book. Please 
mention instrument. 

C. G. CONN, Ltd., 1042 CONN BLDG., ELKHART, INDIANA 


th CONN 


BAN D NSTRUMENTS 


DONALD STAUFFER (Above) Bass, Byes- 
ville, Ohio, High School Band. First division 
winner, 1936 National Contest. Won with a 
Conn upright bass, 


CLARENCE SANDY (Above) Sousaphone, 
rbana, Ill., High School Band. First divi- 
ion winner, 1936 National Contest. Won 
vith a Conn sousaphone. 


WILLIAM WHYBREW (Above) Sousa- . . me . ‘ BERT FENN (Above) Sousaphone, Tell City, 
phone, Lockport, N. Y., High School Band. 4 el } a ‘ i “Ind., High School Band. First division win- 
First division winner, 1936 National Contest. ner, 1936 National Contest. Won with a Conn 
Won with a Conn sousaphone. sousaphone. _ 


EDWIN KREBS (Above) RUPERT A. HUFF 
Sousaphone, Urbana, IIl., ‘ ( Above) Sousaphone, 
High School Band. Second La Clayton, Mich., High 
School Band. Second di- 
vision winner, 1936 Na- 
tional Contest. Won with 


division winner, 1936 Na- 
tional Contest. Won with 


a Conn sousaphone. 
a Conn sousaphone. 


FRANK THOMAS( Above) 
Bass, Shelbina, Mo., 


JOSEPH ROBERTS (Above) 
Sousaphone, John Marshall 
High School Band, Chicago, 
Ill. Second division winner, 
1936 National Contest. Won 


with a Conn sousaphone. 


WAYNE OLEY (At right) 
Sousaphone, East Aurora, IIL, 
High School Band. Second 
division winner, 1936 National 
Contest. Won with a Conn 
sousaphone. 
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School Band. Second divi- 
sion winner. Won with a 
Conn upright bass. 


= HAROLD OESCH (Below) 


Sousaphone, Bristol, Ind., 


4 High School Band. Second 


division winner. Won with 
a Conn sousaphone. 


DAVID HOFFMAN (Above) 
Sousaphone, Logansport, Ind., 
High School Band. Second 
division winner, 1936 National 
Contest. Won with a Conn 
sousaphone. 


JAMES LIBKIE (At Left) 
Sousaphone, Joliet Township 
High School Band, Joliet, Ill. 
Second division winner, 1936 
National Contest. Won with 
a Conn sousaphone. . 








PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE BOARD OF JUDGES 


announce the following as the winners of the prizes 


offered by 
GINN AND COMPANY 


for songs by native or naturalized American composers, 
for young people of junior-high-school age 
First prize, $500—Joseph Clokey, Claremont, California 
Second prize, $300—Frances McCollin, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Third prize, $300—Granville English, New York, New York 
Fourth prize, $100—Margaret Blackburn, McKeesport, Pennsylvania 


Fifth prize, | $100—Mabel Woodworth, Los Angeles, California 
Sixth prize, $100—Grace Becker, Berkeley, California 


The committee of American musicians and music educators who examined 


the 1085 songs which were submitted and agreed upon these six awards are 
A. WALTER KRAMER ALBERT STOESSEL HOWARD HANSON 
MABELLE GLENN WILL EARHART 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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St. Louis —1938 


USIC EDUCATORS everywhere will receive with 
M interest the announcement that at the recent 

meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Music Educators National Conference, St. Louis was 
chosen as the host city for the 1938 biennial convention. 
The St. Louis invitation was originally presented at 
Cleveland in 1932, was repeated at Chicago in 1934, 
and was renewed in 1936 by Superintendent Henry J. 
Gehrling who attended the New York convention, head- 
ing a party which included President James J. Fitz- 
gerald and Secretary Philip J. Hickey of the Board of 
Education, Director of Music Eugene Hahnel, and other 
members of the Music Department. The invitation was 
supported by various St. Louis organizations and in- 
stitutions representing the educational, musical, civic 
and business interests of the city. The In-and-About 
St. Louis School Music Club, Missouri School Band 
and Orchestra Directors’ Association, the Missouri 
School Choral Directors’ Association and other influ- 
ential groups also gave assurances of their full codpera- 
tion. 


However, other cities had signified their desire to 
entertain the National Conference, with comparable evi- 
dences of genuine interest and guarantees of support. In 
making a choice the Executive Committee must neces- 
sarily consider many factors in addition to those per- 
taining to the responsibilities assumed and the facilities 
and advantages offered by the prospective host city. For 
example, the location of the inviting city is viewed from 
several angles: location in relation to “Conference popu- 
lation”—the number of members and prospective mem- 
bers in the city and immediate area, and within easy 
travel distance by rail or motor highway; location in 
relation to previous National and Sectional meetings, 
ind consequent probable values to the music education 
interests of the area to be directly affected by the in- 
fluence of the convention. All these and other factors 
were considered by the Executive Committee before a 
decision was reached, and in accepting the invitation of 
St. Louis it was felt that not only would the general 
interests of the Conference as a whole be well served, 
but that without question the St. Louis forces are pre- 
pared to provide the support and facilities for a Na- 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 





tional meeting fully worthy of a place in the succession 
of conventions which have contributed so much to the 
development of music education. 


Sectional Conferences 

LTHOUGH announcement is released regarding the 
A selection of the 1938 National Conference host 
city and basic plans for the next National biennial con- 
vention are being laid, the attention of music educators is 
at this time fixed upon the conventions to be held next 
spring by the six Sectional Conferences. This is in ac- 
cordance with the custom which makes for the strength 
of the United Conferences. Although the respective 
biennial terms of the National and Sectional Conferences 
provide for continuous operation, the plan of organiza- 
tion is such that major activities are divided between 
the Sectional and National Conference periods. Although 
the general work of the National organization is being 
carried on during these months when preparations are 
being made for the Sectional meetings, members are 
giving their full support to the presidents and executive 
boards of the Sectional Conferences. The significance 
of this statement is emphasized by the reports regarding 
preliminary meetings and program plans submitted in 
this issue of the JouRNAL. It is quite apparent that the 
full power of the National Conference is being turned 
through the channels of the Sectional organizations, 
and that the meetings next March and April will mark 
another substantial advance in the nation-wide march 
of music education. 


The New Standard Course of Study 


HE FIRST REPORT submitted to the National Con- 

ference by the Music Education Research Council, 
then called the Educational Council, was in 1921, with 
the title Standard Course of Study in Music and Train- 
ing Courses for Supervisors. It was printed and pub- 
lished by the Conference as Bulletin No. 1 and seven 
reprintings have been required. The Standard Course 
of Study has been freely criticized and abused, but the 
Training Courses for Supervisors has become the basis 
for training music supervisors in all colleges and music 
schools. Most of the fault found with the Standard 
Course was on the score of its asking the impossible in 
the matter of attainments. As a matter of fact, probably 
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no school in the United States ever completely reached 
the attainments set up by the Standard Course. Never- 
theless this first report of the Council filled a long-felt 
need ; it undoubtedly stimulated music teaching, raising 
it everywhere to a higher level, and it is significant that 
its aims and objectives were never regarded as debatable, 
though it asked for more than could be done in the 
ordinary music lesson period. 

The sixteen years since the first printing of the Stand- 
ard Course have witnessed such an expansion in the 
field of music education that the need has long been 
evident of recognizing this growth in a new course of 
study for all grades from the pre-kindergarten through 
and beyond the senior high school. This is at present 
one of the major projects before the Research Council. 
Three sections of the new course have been completed 
and accepted by the Council. That on grades one to 
three was printed in the September JourNAL. The 
section devoted to Rural School Music has been printed 
as a special pamphlet, and the first installment of a 
preliminary report on Senior High School Music appears 
in this issue. (All of these reports are included in the 
1936 Yearbook.) 

No date can be set for the completion of the entire 
project, but each section, when accepted by the Council, 
will be made available for teachers through either the 
JOURNAL or as a separate pamphlet. The new Standard 
Course in Music in its final form will be of enough 
importance to music teachers to warrant a heavy first 


printing. E. B. BIRGE 


Criticism 


T FIND FAULT is easy; almost as easy as crowding 
the accelerator to the floor and making the modern 


motor car go ninety miles an hour; and usually about as 
foolish. 

The world is full of imperfection: every man has 
evil in him as well as good; society is groping and 


blundering along on the basis of outworn ideas, cus- 
toms, and traditions; governments provide too much 
for some and too little for others; even education is 
slow and stupid. Anyone who in such a world sees 
nothing wrong is a fool. But to be aware that many 
things are wrong and yet to evaluate life as a whole 
with breadth, intelligence, and serenity—that is a fine 
art. And it is such evaluation that constitutes the only 
real criticism, the only genuine appreciation. Such criti- 
cism, such evaluation, is bound to result in the conviction 
that in spite of all the world’s ills there is yet more 
of good than of bad in life as a whole. So the thought- 
ful man or woman may continue to be an optimist. 


The trouble with censure is that so often it is based 
on too slight knowledge of the situation as a whole. If 
a famous picture is entirely covered by a curtain ex- 
cept at one point, and I look at this one spot without 
ever having seen the entire picture; and if I then com- 
plain that the picture is ugly because I do not like the 
color at the one point that is visible, you will call me a 
fool; and rightly. And yet that is exactly what all of 
us do every day of our lives as we criticize adversely 
the actions of some individual, or of a certain society, 
or of the government. If we could see the person’s 
entire thoughts, feelings, and inner attitudes we should 
usually sympathize instead of censuring ; and if we were 
willing to wait a little until a certain action by the gov- 
ernment could be seen in the better perspective that 
good old Father Time holds in store, we should not so 
often have to blush because of silly remarks made too 
‘arly in the game. 

Merely being censorious is as easy as it is stupid and 
futile. But recognizing the bad that exists in connec- 
tion with the good is both sensible and philosophic. And 
setting one’s intelligence and determination to work to 
correct some of the bad is supremely admirable—ap- 
proaching the divine. 


Music and American Youth Broadcasts 


NBC RED NETWORK—SUNDAYS, 10:30-11:00 A. M., E. S. T. 


Following is the schedule for the first nine programs of the 1936-37 series of music education broadcasts sponsored by the Music 
Edueators National Conference in coéperation with the National Broadcasting Company. Important ipformation regarding plans 
for the balance of the season will be supplied to all members and friends of the Conference very soon. Schedules for the Pacific 


Coast Series, sponsored by California-Western and Northwest Conferences, will also be supplied in the near future. 


Watch the 


radio news columns of local papers for information regarding NBC Network Stations that will broadcast programs in your area. 


Samuel A. 


October 25—Reading, Massachusetts, Public Schools; 
Public 


W. Peck, Director of Music, and Medford, Massachusetts, 
Schools; Ralph 1. Schoonmaker, Director of Music. 


November 1—Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools; Russell V. Morgan, 
Director of Music. (1) Patrick Henry Junior High School Orchestra, 
Ralph A. Katz, conductor; (2) The Madrigal Singers of John Mar- 
shall High School, Mrs. Edna Wallace Johnston, director; (3) 
Glenville High School String Quartet, Melvin L. Balliett, director; 
(4) Boys’ Choir (unchanged voices) from Patrick Henry Junior 
High School, Mrs. Jean C. Clark, Director. [WTAM, Cleveland.] 

November 8—New York Public Schools, George Gartlan, Director 
of Music. 


November 15 } 
I.. Lindsay, Director of 
torney-at-Law. Music: 


[KYW, Philadelphia.] 


November 22—Baltimore, Maryland, Public Schools; John Denues, 
Director of Music Education. Speaker: Dr. David E. Weglein, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Music Program: (1) Balti- 
more Inter-High School Orchestra, directed by Osmar P. Steinwald, 
Supervisor of Instrumental Music in Secondary Schools. (2) Pupils 
Montebello Demonstration School, directed by M. Eleanore 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Public Schools; George 
Music. Speaker: Henry S. Drinker, At- 
All-City High School Orchestra and Chorus. 


irom 
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Moore, Teacher of Music, will sing choruses selected from the 
operetta “The Mischievous Monarch,” composed by pupils of the 
Demonstration School. .(3) Mixed chorus from Forest Park High 
School, directed by Genevieve P. Butler, Teacher of Music. [WFBR, 
Baltimore.] 

November 29—Adrian, Michigan, Public Schools; Kenneth N. 
Westerman, Director of Music. Adrian Senior High School Broad- 
casting Choir, selected from the Senior High School A Cappella 
Choir, Mr. Westerman conducting. [WWJ, Detroit.] 

December 6—St. Louis, Missouri, Public Schools; Eugene Hahnel, 
Supervisor of Music. Speaker: Dr. Walter Samuel Swisher. Music: 
Soldan High School Boys Glee Club and Brass Quartet, Ernst Hares, 
Director; Roosevelt High School Girls Carol Club, Birdie Hilb, 
director; Summer High School A Cappella Choir, Wirt Walton, 
director. [KSD, St. Louis.] 

December 13—Pasadena, California, Junior College; 
Parmley, chairman of the Music Department. Program by 
dena Junior College Glee Clubs and instrumental groups. 
Holly wood.] 

December 20—The A Cappella Choir of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, directed by Carl Gutekunst, Lecturer 
7 Education. Speaker: Peter W. Dykema. [NBC, New 

ork, 


Lulu Claire 
Pasa- 


[NBC, 


| 
| 
' 
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A Basic Concept for Music Education 


RUSSELL B. SMITH 


Superintendent of Schools, Crestline, Ohio 
Past President Ohio Music Education Association 


tr 1s probably unnecessary to say to the readers of 
this page that music is held in varying degrees of 
esteem and its purposes are variously conceived in 
different school systems and by different administrators. 
l‘or example, there is the school in which music is re- 
rarded as is the proverbial stepchild. When other 
demands enter or financial support dwindles, music is 
curtailed or dropped from the curriculum. Then there 
the school in which the chief function of music seems 
t» be that of building up favorable publicity for the 
‘thool and perhaps strengthening the position of the ad- 
iinistration and the supervisor. The music department 
of this school must always be prepared to make a good 
impression regardless of whether or not the music pro- 
gram is basically sound or whether it is adapted to the 
needs and levels of the learners. And then there is the 
school where music, together with other phases of the 
curriculum, is conceived as an agency for promoting 
growth in children. This function, it seems to me, is 
the only one that can justify the presence of music, or 
any other subject, in the curriculum. In public school 
music, this, in our opinion, is the rock upon which we 
should build. 

But we have not always been conscious of this basic 
and fundamental value of music study. We have often 
been more concerned with ulterior outcomes than with 
inner feelings and motives. We have been more con- 
cerned with what our children did to music, than with 
what music did to them or for them. I mean by that 
that we have striven more for the development of skills 
and techniques than we have for the development of 
that factor in learning which is fundamental and prior 
to skills and techniques,—insight into music and an ap- 
preciation of what it can do. 

The harm that has been done is in nowise confined 
to the realm of music. The technique of curriculum 
construction known as job analysis and the so-called 
scientific movement have tended to hand down ready- 
made answers and procedures. For instance, spelling 
words are selected largely on the findings of research 
and methods of teaching spelling similarly propounded. 
In mathematics also, certain combinations and processes 
are selected and methods of teaching proposed. Drill 
in all processes is provided and the optimum time of 
repetition determined. Numerous other illustrations 
might be adduced, but the point is clear—the emphasis 
in learning is upon material and technique, secondarily 
on the learner. The psychology of this procedure is 
obviously that of bond formation, and the underlying 
philosophy the atomistic conception of intelligence 
wherein learning the whole consists simply in the mas- 
tery of the various parts one by one. 
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So the teaching of music has frequently become 
largely a development of skills and proficiencies, in the 
hope that somehow or other real insight and appreciation 
would eventually develop. Note reading, key signatures, 
technical exercises and the like have religiously been 
drilled into young learners in the attempt to develop 
acceptable performance. It is quite possible, in our state 
and national contest music lists, for instance, that we 
have set up numbers that are quite beyond the degree 
of maturation of the students called upon to perform 
them. It is also quite within credence that the basis of 
selection of these numbers may be the satisfaction de- 
rived by the adults who conduct the numbers or who 
listen to them rather than the contribution they make to 
the growth potential of the learners. 

But, somehow or other, this procedure in the past 
seemed to leave much to be desired. Perfectly good 
teaching was frequently followed by perfectly disap- 
pointing results. The difficulty is not that faulty mate- 
rial or ineffective methods were developed in scientific 
research, but rather that we tended to apply the findings 
indiscriminately, and above all we thought that all we 
had to do was to use the materials and the methods and 
learning would surely result. So a basic reorganization 
of teaching procedure is needed and is taking place. A 
new psychology is proclaiming that the will to learn— 
the perception and acceptance of satisfying goals by the 
learner—is a necessary condition for any real learning. 
This is the feature that was largely minimized, if not 
entirely overlooked, in the previous procedure. This is 
what the new teaching procedure must attempt to supply. 

Other aspects of organismic psychology are begin- 
ning to influence teaching procedure. For one thing, it 
is maintained that the learner’s approach is unspecialized. 
He learns by “muddling around.” He tends to grasp 
the whole of a situation rather than the separate parts 
in much the same manner that the solution to a problem 
in geometry is grasped first as a whole rather than as 
a succession of steps. The various steps in the proof 
arise out of a grasp of the whole situation. Similarly, 
the child beginning reading sees first the whole word, 
later the individual letters. That which is logically sim- 
ple, then, is frequently not psychologically simple. Spe- 
cialized skills, therefore, are not points of attack for the 
beginner, but more properly later outgrowths of felt 
needs. 


Finally, organismic psychology has proclaimed the 
whole as more than the mere additive sum of all its 
parts, and thus paved the way for the appearance of 
the new and the novel rather than the usual and the 


predictable. It has sounded the clarion call to creative 


CONTINUED ON PAGE TWENTY-EIGHT 
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The Psychology of Music 


view of the internal structure of a beautiful tone. 
Figure 1 shows the analysis of a tone sung by a 
very good baritone at a mean pitch of 108 dv. and 


" ME INVITE the reader to a detailed and critical 


moderately loud. 


In the last report I discussed the basic element of tone 
quality—namely, timbre, or simultaneous fusion of over- 
tones with the fundamental—and defined timbre as that 
characteristic of a tone which depends upon its har- 


t lrigst trode | 1~ 
ad | “ss, 


monic structure, abso- 
lute pitch and total in- 
tensity. Timbre, then, 
is the quality of the 
tone at a given moment, 
the time represented by 
one sound wave of 
which the spectrum is 
determined by harmonic 
analysis. It represents 
a cross section of the 
tone. 

But we do not hear 
the quality of a single 
wave. It requires a suc- 
cession of waves to give 
us the experience of 
tonality. What we do 
hear is a sort of aver- 
age pitch, intensity and 
timbre, the result of a 
succession of changes 
in the structure of a 
tone from wave to 
wave. This we call so- 
nance, which may be 
defined as that aspect 
of tone quality which 
results from fluctuations 
in pitch, intensity, and 
timbre within a tone. 
While timbre gives us 
a cross section of a 
tone, sonance represents 
the body of the tone as 
a whole for the period 
of its duration. 

With laboratory in- 
struments we can pro- 
duce a complex sound 
in which the harmonic 
structure of the sound 
waves remains constant 
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CARL E. SEASHORE 


IV. 
THE QUALITY OF TONE: (2) SONANCE 


for any length of time. In that case the timbre for one 
wave furnishes a complete description of all the waves, 
and, therefore, of the tone as a whole, because it is 
uniform. But such uniformity rarely occurs in music. 


In practically all musical tones, both vocal and instru- 
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Fig. 1. The Harmonic Structure of a Beautiful Tone 


{From Borchers, The Quality of Voice in Singing, to be pub- 


lished in Iowa Studies in Psychology of Music, Volume V.} 


mental, there is a continuous flux in the structure of 
the tone; that is, the spectrum changes from wave to 
wave. The result is a fusion of all these changes, a sort 
of average timbre, pitch and intensity, which may be 


represented as a tone- 
band with fringes. As 
timbre represents simul- 
taneous fusion in one 
spectrum, t. e., for one 
wave, So sonance repre- 
sents successive fusion 
of changing timbre 
spectra, pitch and in- 
tensity. 

It is safe to say that 
Figure 1 represents the 
most complete dissection 
of a vocal tone into its 
component elements on 
record. It shows what 
happens within a tone 
for a fraction of a sec- 
ond. All the odd-num- 
bered waves were an- 
alyzed, as described in 
the last report, for about 
a third of a_ second, 
covering two complete 
cycles of pitch vibrato. 
The numbers at the bot- 
tom represent the serial 
numbers of the sound 
waves in this section of 
the tone. The large 
numbers at the left are 
measures of intensity in 
inverse ratio; 7.¢é., in 
terms of the number of 
decibels by which each 
of the respective par- 
tials is less loud than 
the tone as a whole, the 
total intensity of the 
tone being designated as 
a base. The small num- 
bers at the left and top 
represent pitch levels of 
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the fundamental. The central column of numbers des- 
ignates the partials by number. 

The top line is the pitch line, which shows two vibrato 
waves of the average extent and rate that we find in 
the vocal tones of the best singers of today. The next 
line shows the total intensity of the tone. In this case 
the intensity is remarkably even and shows no intensity 

ibrato. A tone without intensity vibrato was chosen 
or the purpose of simplifying the figure. 

The pitch of each overtone is, of course, determined 

y the pitch of the fundamental, so we may assume that 
pitch graph for each partial would take the same shape 
s the curve for the fundamental pitch. 

The graphs for each partial are in terms of intensity 
r percentage of energy, the average intensity being 
hown at the left in terms of the number of decibels 
low the total intensity and the change of intensity by 
he up-and-down wave of the curve. In order to show 
he relative influence upon the loudness of the tone as a 
vhole, the partials are arranged in a descending order as 
expressed in the number of decibels that each partial is 
of lower intensity than the total intensity of the tone. 
Thus, the sixth partial is the most influential because it 
s only four decibels below the total intensity ; the ninth 
partial is next in influence, being eleven decibels below. 
(he fifth is twelve below; the second, fourteen below, 
etc. It is evident that the more intense the partial is the 
more likely it is to influence the intensity of a tone as 
a whole. 

os 


We see in this picture clearly what the average rela- 
tive intensity of each partial is and how this varies with- 
in the duration of the tone. With these details in mind, 
the reader is in a position to study the figure intensively 
and answer for himself numerous questions which may 
naturally occur. Let me point out some of the most im- 
portant facts and principles that are demonstrated: 


(1) There is a pitch vibrato of the tone as a whole. 
[he mean pitch of the tone is approximately 108 dv., 
but the actual pitch pulsates above and below this by 
approximately a semi-tone and at the rate of approxi- 
mately six pulsations per second. Since each partial is 
a definite multiple of the fundamental, it fluctuates in 
pitch in step with the fundamental. To complete the 
picture, the reader should interpolate a pitch graph for 
each partial, indicating a vibrato exactly like that of the 
fundamental. That is, we can visualize here a pitch- 
pulsating body of tone in which eighteen components 
swing in perfect lockstep and harmony. This accounts 
for the massiveness of the pitch pulsation which adds 
flexibility, tenderness and richness to the tone. 


(2) The intensity of this tone as a whole remains 


relatively even. But this evenness is the resultant of 





Eprrors’ Notre: In a series of brief reports from the laboratory-studio for the 
Psychology of Music, Doctor Seashore is presenting to Journat readers samples of 
scientific findings which have immediate and practical significance in the field of 
education. The accompanying article is the fourth of the series. Reports to follow 
will discuss phrasing, accent, descriptions of specific instruments, the acquisition of 
skills, basic characteristics of voice or a given instrument, etc. The fifth article in 
the series will appear in the next issue of the Journat. 
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the component forces of all the interacting partials. 
Some of the partials remain relatively even ; some fluctu- 
ate irregularly in various degrees ; others show a distinct 
periodicity, either paralleling or opposing the pitch vi- 
brato. The partials which carry the vibrato conspicu- 
ously are, in the approximate order of their influence 
upon the total intensity, the fifth, seventh, tenth, twenty- 
fifth, thirtieth, twenty-fourth and eleventh. The exact 
degree of influence that they have on intensity, however, 
is somewhat more complicated than these diagrams 
would indicate. There are a number of factors, such as 
phase and degree of intensity change in relation to other 
factors, which are significant. The tenth and twenty- 
fifth counteract each other. So do the thirtieth and 
twenty-fourth. In other words, we have within the 
structure of the tone for this short period of time an in- 
ternal commotion in which forces change in absolute 
strength, relative strength, opposition and cooperation. 
Ordinarily we do not hear these changes in terms of 
each component partial. What we hear is a mixture or 
average intensity which in this particular case happens 
to be relatively even as a result of the balancing of con- 
flicting forces. 

(3) The intensity change of a partial may be effec- 
tive in proportion to its nearness to the intensity of 
the total tone and to the amount of change. Compare, 
for example, partials five and ten; five is a strong 
partial and ten is a weak partial, but the latter has the 
greater change. It is evident that some of these partials 
have so little energy that they have little or no effect 
upon the hearing. Nevertheless they are physically 
present in the tone. 


(4) The structure of the tone in the periodic change 
corresponding to a vibrato cycle tends to repeat itself. 
Compare the internal structure of the first and the sec- 
ond vibrato cycles. This is a well-known phenomenon 
of the fundamental pitch which, as we have seen, also 
repeats itself in all the partials for the two cycles. 

Although there is no total intensity vibrato, we can 
regard each partial as a tone in itself and from this 
point of view the intensity waves tend to repeat them- 
selves in successive cyles. This is the basis for what we 
call the timbre vibrato, and may play a very conspicu- 
ous role in the hearing and like or dislike of tone 
quality. 

But the significant thing here is that in sonance we 
are dealing with two kinds of fusion: (1) the fusion 
from sound wave to sound wave; and (2) the fusion of 
successive groups which we call vibrato cycles. These 
are two distinct forms of fusion, and the difference be- 
tween the two is clearly perceptible in critical hearing. 
It has been proposed lately by Lewis that the timbre 
vibrato is due to the effects of relatively fixed vocal 
resonators upon overtones which vary continuously and 
systematically in frequency, in keeping with the pitch 
vibrato. 


(5) The changes in timbre probably bear only a 
minor role in sonance, because the changes in pitch 
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and intensity, singly or together, are simpler and there- 
fore more conspicuous perceptually. This is true 
whether these changes are periodic or irregular and 
erratic. The changes in timbre furnish a sort of back- 
ground or atmosphere. 

(6) We must bear in mind that the anatomy of the 
tone here presented is the anatomy of the physical tone 
in terms of its constituent components. We cannot 
possibly hear all this detail. What we do hear is a sort 
of economic and serviceable interpretation of what ac- 
tually exists physically. What we have before us is 
an analysis of physical stimulus which gives us the ex- 
perience of sonance in tone quality. 

This is not all that our picture shows, but it is enough 
to indicate what sort of questions a musician may ask 
and answer in terms of this type of analysis. To re- 
peat, our simplified scheme is this: In our experience 
of hearing and feeling of tone, the sonance depends 
upon the three factors of pitch, intensity and timbre in 
the change from wave to wave and from vibrato cycle 
to vibrato cycle. In a secondary way we might add to 
these factors the rate of change. The psychological re- 
sult of a complex situation of this kind we may call a 
tonal band, consisting of a certain range or massiveness 





of pitch, intensity and timbre changes, with vanishing 
and irregular fringes of each. When, as in this case, 
eighteen variable tones impinge upon the physical ear, 
we do not hear the details but we hear tone quality. 
This tone quality may be either musically agreeable or 


disagreeable. If the changes are strong and irregular, 
we get the quality of roughness. If they are smooth 
and moderate, we may get the qualities of flexibility, 
tenderness and richness of tone. 

On the basis of the above considerations, I recom- 
mend that musicians scrap their whole repertoire of 
synonyms for tone quality—such as “tone color”—be- 
cause these words do not connote any demonstrable 
difference in content. The diversity of words simply 
adds to the confusion. “Tone quality” is a term which 
is adequate and clearly defined, and has the same mean- 
ing in music and all the sciences of tone. When we wish 
to distinguish between its two aspects, a cross section 
of the tone and the whole tone, we have the two ade- 
quately defined terms, timbre and sonance; but for 
most musical purposes in daily use, the generic term, 
tone quality, should be used in the technical sense of 
sonance. 


Music Appreciation 


FLOYD T. HART 
Director of Music, West Chester, Pa. 


USIC APPRECIATION means a favorable response 
M to the language of music. The differences of 

opinion in regard to securing that response arise 
from confusion about the language and how human 
beings respond to it. 

There are three elements in music language: the pure, 
the program, and the extra-aesthetic. The pure element, 
which consists of the actual vibrations of sound which 
reach the ear in myriad combinations, is basic. The 
different timbre of instruments and voices, the different 
types of melody varying from the simple folk song to 
the melodic interweaving of a complicated counterpoint, 
the variations in harmony from a series of tonic-dom- 
inant-tonic progressions to the harmonies of Strauss— 
these are examples of the pure language of music. The 
attempts to attribute to pure music language the power 
to transmit ideas and philosophies have originated for 
the most part in the minds of program commentators. 

To convey ideas, another element—the program ele- 
ment—is necessary. In its simplest form it attempts to 
imitate sounds of nature—bumblebees, waterfalls, etc. ; 
in its more complex forms, it uses a thought-communi- 
cation language as its ally. In the art song, the text is 
blended with the music; in a tone poem, the music as- 
similates and imitates the mood of the poem; in the 
opera, the drama and music are welded together. 
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The extra-aesthetic (so designated by John Dewey) 
includes all those associations, pleasant or unpleasant, 
which may be connected with the music experience. 
The Lohengrin Wedding March is the best example. 
Thousands of people have an emotional reaction to its 
music entirely apart from the music itself or its place in 
the opera. Included in this field are interesting experi- 
ences at concerts, interesting contacts with composers’ 
lives, etc. Also included are the unpleasant experiences 
arising from coercion in attaining skills in music or in 
listening to music which is not satisfying. 

- 

The second confusion centers around the roles played 
by the emotions and the intellect in appreciation; 1. ¢., 
to what extent is appreciation dependent upon an intel- 
lectual analysis and to what extent is it simply “felt”? 
The solution to this problem is found in a revision of 
our psychology. As long as we think of the “emotions” 
as mystical entities in the mind, one of which (joy, for 
instance) responds to stimuli in certain cases, another 
(sorrow) in certain cases, and none of them in certain 
(purely intellectual) cases we have a conflict between 
the “emotions” and the “intelligence.” 

If, however, we accept the James-Lange theory of 
emotion, the conflict disappears. Emotion is a feeling 
response of an organism to the interaction between the 
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organism and the stimulus of the environment. In the 
case of the physical needs (hunger, thirst, etc.), the 
action is quite direct through the sense organs. The 
feeling of satisfaction or pain will be prompt but com- 
paratively short lived. In the case of a complex mathe- 
matical formula, the action is quite indirect, requiring 
a complicated “working out” in which the whole nervous 
system is involved. If, however, this experience is a 
complete one, 7. e., one in which there is a perfect fusion 
between the materials in the organism and the materials 
of the problem involved, there will arise a very definite 
feeling. While not as intense as the more direct ex- 
perience, it may be much more lasting and may return 
again and again as the experience is repeated in the 
imagination. The lack of emotional reaction in certain 
experiences requiring thought is not caused by the fact 
that they are “intellectual” rather than emotional, but 
is caused by a lack of fusion in the operation, by a 
separation between the means (the materials) and the 
ends (consummations). John Dewey regards this fusion 
as “a problem so deep-seated and far-reaching that it 
may be said to be the problem of experience. For all 
the intelligent activities of men, no matter whether ex- 
pressed in science, fine arts, or social relationships, have 
for their task the conversion of causal bonds, relations 
of succession, into a connection of means—consequence, 
into meanings.” 


A 


The application to music is clear. Through the ears, 
the materials of music (melody and harmony varied 
through rhythm) fuse with the materials of music al- 
ready in the organism. If they fuse easily through an 
affinity in the materials “inside and outside,” the action 
will be quite direct, that is, the feeling will arise with- 
out conscious effort. In one case, it may occur in a 
simple folk song, in another it may happen in a sym- 
phony. On the other hand, the affinity in materials 
“inside and outside” may need further association to 
be complete. This completion may come through re- 
peated association without much “thinking,” or it may 
require some real; intellectual effort as does the mathe- 
matical formula. ‘In either case the feeling arises with 
the fusion, and no feeling can arise if the fusion does 
not take place—a fact which absolutely and entirely ac- 
counts for the failure of much so-called “appreciation.” 

In the minds of those who believe that feeling or 
emotion arises only when there is a fusion in the mate- 
rials, a further difference of opinion exists as to how 
the fusion is secured. It is sometimes assumed that 
there is some mystical or magic power about an art 
which must accomplish the result. , The physiological 
psychologist must reject this idea. He holds that the 
appreciation background of an individual is built up 
through a growth as natural as the physical growth of 
the body. This latter growth comes about only as ma- 
terials are supplied suitable to the needs of the body: 
Just so is the growth in appreciation material secured. 





1 Experience and Nature, p. 369. 
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There are three means of supplying the needs: listen- 
ing (re-creating silently), performing (re-creating audi- 
bly), and molding the language into new materials (cre- 
ating). Listening begins at birth and continues through 
life. As muscular codrdination develops, performing and 
creating are added, and the three should go hand-in- 
hand, supplying the organism with material suitable to 
its needs and using the process for its satisfaction. 


These needs are determined by the individual organ- 
ism and not by the desires of the teacher. The teacher 
may have an intense desire to supply the organism with 
the materials of Keats and Beethoven, but if the pre- 
vious experience has been supplied by Edgar Guest or 
Gershwin it may be utterly impossible to obtain a fusion, 
and the only emotion resulting from the effort will be 
one of resentment at the coercion employed. It is true 
that the teacher can frequently help to bridge this dif- 
ference in materials by skillful use of the program and 
extra-aesthetic elements, but very often the chasm is too 
wide and the results are unfortunate. If the harmonic 
and melodic background in music has been given by 
Gershwin, if the instrumental background has been given 
by Glen Gray, or if both have been given by the hill- 
billy orchestra, there is but one sensible course of action. 
We must shelve our own desires for the present, find 
the best possible common meeting ground and, with all 
the skill we possess, try to broaden and refine that back- 
ground through further music language associations. 


While it is true that, in certain talented cases, un- 
pleasant experiences in the process of coercion are 
obliterated by later success, the cases in which those 
unpleasant experiences remain as part of the extra- 
aesthetic and make a real appreciation impossible far 
outnumber the others. The dust-covered classics in many 
an attic give eloquent testimony to the failure of this 
method in literature, and the abandoned violins and 
notebooks in music appreciation give a like testimony 
in music. 

A 


To those who believe that all education is growth, 
there is one criterion of success—a feeling of satisfac- 
tion in the individual at each step of the process. With 
sufficient pleasurable experiences there will come to the 
individual an open-mindedness, a willingness to try new 
formulations of the language, together with a growing 
discrimination in regard to them. Given this attitude of 
mind, the whole world of music is available for his 
enjoyment—not only the great music of the past and 
present but the great music of the future to which, 
perhaps, he may contribute. 

Epirors’ Note: With the purpose of “crystallizing the general 
conception of music appreciation and its meaning in music educa- 
tion,” the JouRNAL in the issue of February 1936, presented a sym- 
posium in which a number of music educators gave their answers to 
the question “What is Music Appreciation?’ Subsequently several 
contributions on the subject have been submitted by JouRNAL read- 
ers, most of them inspired by the symposium. The Editors feel that 
the merit of certain of these contributions, as well as the impor- 
tance of the subject, warrants further extension of the discussion as 
space permits. Mr. Hart's article, therefore, continues the sym- 
posium, Readers are invited to submit their comments, but before 


doing so should review the contributions published in the February 
JOURNAL. 
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“Pieces. or “Fundamentals —or Both? 


JACOB A. EVANSON 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


O NEW IDEA is expressed by the above title. More- 
N over, its implications, in choral education, are 
well known. Nevertheless, it seems to demand some 
renewed emphasis at the present time, especially in view 
of the discussion lately running through several issues 
of the JourNaL under the caption “A Challenge to 
Music Educators.” 

Three principals are involved in the controversy : The 
choral singer, the church choir director and the choral 
teacher. It would seem the controversy arises over a 
confusion as to what their respective capacities or func- 
tions should be. Let us attempt to define the positions 
of the protagonists and consider their respective stand- 
ards of equipment and educational responsibility. 

What constitutes the “well equipped” choralist is best 
determined, perhaps, by comparison with the well 
equipped instrumentalist, for high standards are ad- 
mittedly better established for the latter than for the 
former. First of all, the instrumentalist is expected to 
read the language of music. Is there any adequate rea- 
son why the choralist should not be expected to do so, 
even though we may acknowledge that it is more diffi- 
cult for him? Musical illiteracy is as indefensible for 
the one as for the other. 

Secondly, the professional instrumentalist is expected 
to understand his tone, and develop such tonal funda- 
mentals as flowingness, freedom, resonance, vitality, 
and variety of color and intensity. The choralist who 
does not similarly understand his tone and has not so 
developed it simply cannot be considered well equipped. 

In the third place we expect the instrumentalist to 
have a facile technique on his instrument. It is obvious 
that flexible technique is equally essential to the choralist. 

Fourth, we expect the well equipped instrumentalist 
to understand “style,” not merely as applied to single 
pieces, but as applied to the various periods of music 
history. We expect him, for instance, to play Mozart 
differently from Tschaikowsky! There are six broad 
choral styles and many lesser styles within these broader 
ones. No choralist is completely equipped unless he 
understands all these and knows how to sing them. 

Finally, we expect the well equipped instrumentalist 
to know the representative solo and ensemble literature 
for his instrument, both as performer and listener. 
Singers frequently have a good knowledge of the solo 
and opera literature, but a comprehensive knowledge of 
the standard choral literature scarcely exists. For in- 
stance, how many have sung or know the motets of 
Bach and Brahms, or masses by Palestrina, Lassus and 
Byrd? 

In short, the well equipped choralist is one who can 
perform intelligently and beautifully, at sight, music in 
all styles, in a manner comparable to our professional 
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instrumentalists, and who has a broad understanding 
and knowledge of choral literature. 

And now, what is the function of the church choir 
director? Essentially it is generally understood to be 
to furnish the musical portion of the services of his 
church. What a staggering assignment, and what mea- 
gre resources are provided! For churches that have 
an elaborate musical liturgy, such as the Catholic church, 
it seems almost an impossible task, on the usual re- 
hearsal basis. Even first-class instrumentalists would 
be put to it to achieve the equivalent in their field under 
the conditions confronting most choir directors. 

In reality, the church choir director’s case is in all 
essentials analogous to that of the professional orchestra 
director. Interpretation is as much as he has time to 
work on. But this presupposes that his choralists have 
an equipment equivalent to that of the instrumentalists. 
This he cannot hope for. He is truly in a dilemma! 
He cannot expect to get first-class readers and yet he 
does not have time to teach his choralists to read. He 
does not have time to teach them even by rote! He 
cannot expect to have singers with satisfactory tone 
production and adequate technique, and yet rehearsal 
limits forbid teaching these phases. Furthermore, he 
cannot expect to find singers who have mastered the 
various choral styles and know the standard literature. 

Had the choral director all the funds he needs, it is 
a question whether he could gather together a sixty- 
voiced choir comparable to an average professional 
symphony orchestra. Choralists equal to first-class in- 
strumentalists scarcely exist, for the simple reason that 
as yet there is little opportunity to acquire the analogous 
equipment. Moreover, it should not be overlooked that 
there has not been the material incentive to achieve 
such proficiency, for even choralists must eat while 
pursuing their art! 

It is no wonder that the church choir director is 
forced to be a teacher of fundamentals, and therefore 
from lack of time, is driven into making every com- 
promise that is possible. Toscanini would be in pre- 
cisely the same situation if he had to teach his orchestra 
the rudiments of orchestral playing. Of course there 
is incompetence among church choir directors, but prob- 
ably in no greater degree than among choral teachers. 
The fact remains that they have an exceedingly difficult 
task. It is as unjust to ask a finished job of them at 
present, as to ask it from a building contractor who is 
forced to use untrained workmen, and who does not 
have time to teach them. 

Now let us examine the function of the choral 
teacher. For the present purpose we need not distin- 
guish between the teachers on the various levels from 
the grades through college. Their varied activities dif- 
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fer in degree only, not in kind. The educational philos- 
ophy which dictates the nature of choral education is 
too complex to discuss here. But it can be amply dem- 
onstrated that it implies that the choral teacher’s work 
should fundamentally include the starting or continuing 
of the student along the path of becoming a well 
equipped choralist as defined above. 

Perhaps two familiar types of learning in other fields 
will illuminate the case. Of course the football team 
wants to and does play games, and the French class 
wants to and does read and speak French. The “doing” 
is the very heart of the interest in these activities. There 
are, no doubt, a good many ways of teaching these 
things efficiently, but probably none of them is by mere 
rote and “hit or miss” processes. Education in these 
fields very largely involves a study of fundamentals. 
Choral education should similarly involve an emphasis 
on such basic study, even though the singing of music is 
the heart of the interest, and even though learning by 
rote may be valuable in its proper place and proportion. 
Analysis as well as synthesis makes up the total picture 
in choral education as much as for any other kind of 
learning. 

Space forbids discussion of the process of such choral 
education, beyond a few rather categorical statements. 
It must essentially be creative and not mechanistic (to 
borrow a phrase from Will Earhart). Growth of the 
individual’s powers must be the basic aim, not public 
performance—though that is a very important means. 


The organization of the choral classes should be essen- 
tially a graded study of the significant choral literature 


similar to that which we find in English literature. All 
other fundamentals should be learned as incidental to 
this. Much individual work should prevail in the choral 
class. This individual work and emphasis on funda- 
mentals need not slow up the choral class but, properly 
taught, should speed it up. The singing will be much 
more beautiful than without mastery of fundamentals, 
for each member is an intelligent, human participant. 
Lastly, and most important, it means much greater 
pleasure in singing, for mastery is replacing vague, 
groping, rote learning. 

The writer is convinced that the reason many choral 
students do not continue choral singing after high school 
is because they never got a real pleasure from “mas- 
tery” in any form. They were choral members in high 
school for such extra-musical reasons as friendship, 
social opportunity, loyalty, or prestige, but they derived 
no real pleasure from the act of singing. Had they 
learned fundamentals and aggressive mastery they prob- 
ably would have had a lifelong source of cultural pleas- 
ure. Incidentally, many post-high school organizations, 
in college or the community, would have benefited by 
the high school experiences of available participants. 

This all sounds like a defense of the church musician 
and an indictment of the choral teacher. It is emphat- 
ically intended as neither. The writer merely wishes to 
honestly arrive at some basic conclusions, no matter 
what they may be. But in all seriousness, it must be 
acknowledged that it does seem a colossal travesty on 
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education that students can sing from kindergarten 
through college without learning to read the language 
of music, let alone the more subtle phases of good 
choralism. This condition may prevail even in a chorus 
that sings exceedingly well as a group, in which case 
we have a spectacle that is probably closer to a “flea 
circus” than to desirable educational procedures. Mech- 
anistic training has most likely been substituted for 
creative learning. 

However, we need not be too depressed by the pres- 
ent status. The difficulties are very real for the choral 
teacher—just as real as the church choir director’s prob- 
lems—though different. Any complaint from the latter 
of the former is reminiscent of the fabled impatience 
with the goose for not laying all her golden eggs at 
once! Every alert musician is well aware of the great 
strides in the schools during the past few years. In fact 
it is not undue optimism to believe we are rather violently 
in the process of remedying the situation right now. 

Specifically, there is every reason to believe that by 
graded courses the high schools can uniformly turn 
out students who have learned to sing well many beau- 
tiful and significant “pieces,” to be sure, but who have 
also learned to read at sight, individually, music of the 
difficulty of a Bach chorale; who have free, resonant 
tone of good intonation; and are familiar with at least 
the styles of folk-song, romantic, classic, and modal 
polyphony. Continuing from there, the college, through 
further graded courses, involving in some cases a high 
degree of specialization in fundamentals, should be able 
to carry the student desirous of a complete choral train- 
ing to a reasonable mastery of sight reading that in- 
cludes chromaticism and modernism; intelligent mastery 
of tone, technique, and all styles, with a fairly compre- 
hensive knowledge of choral literature from plain chant 
to Schonberg. This is no mythical hypothesis. It is 
based on actual work now being carried on in high 
schools and colleges. 

The high school is in a key position in the matter for 
several reasons. First of all, the formation of new 
physical habits becomes increasingly difficult as the 
individual grows older. Secondly, for vast numbers, 
the high school is the last opportunity for extensive, 
organized learning under guidance. Few people learn 
to sing after leaving high school. In the third place, 
even for most of those who go on to college, their high 
school career is the last opportunity available to stu- 
dents for extensive cultural exploration, because of the 
specialization demanded in college. Students who have 
not discovered an interest and aptitude for singing be- 
fore reaching college are rather unlikely to investigate it. 

The high school has the further important opportunity 
of moulding mental attitudes at a critical period. For 
instance, the writer has discovered freshmen students 
who disdain all but the most advanced college choral 
groups, for which they are no more prepared than they 
are, let us say, for advanced college French. Since 
they will not accept assignment to the level to which 
they belong, both they and the choral groups are the 
losers. High school teachers can no doubt greatly help 
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these individuals by making clear to them their limita- 
tions, and by emphasizing the increased importance of 
fundamentals in college, where the student is expected 
to cover in any given subject what is equivalent to at 
least twice as much material as is required in high school 
—and in about one-half the time. 

The whole matter is a mutual problem for choral 
teachers and directors of extra-school choral activities. 
They can help each other. What is primarily needed is 
a more general and emphatic acceptance, by choral 
teachers, administrators, and public, of the fact that the, 
choral teacher is primarily a teacher, and can be a con- 
ductor only secondarily. It needs to be realized that 
the singing of “pieces” no matter how beautifully, is as 
much an educational vanity, when not accompanied by 


emphatic learning of fundamentals, as it would be to 
teach students to recite Greek verse in beautiful style 
without having them definitely learn Greek in the proc- 
ess. Both are worthy enough in themselves, but en- 
tirely inadequate as complete educational objectives. 
Once this is generally established, then can come the 
much needed pooling of experience to formulate graded 
and articulated syllabi, involving the materials and meth- 
ods of all fundamentals, and reaching from the grades 
through college. The writer is not naive enough to 


imagine that any plan will guarantee Utopia! But cre- 
ative education is basically well planned education. The 
better the choral teacher the more carefully planned is 
his work. It is self-evident that choral education as a 
whole will similarly profit from careful planning. 





H's SCHOOL TEACHERS of vocal music will be interested 
in the first announcement of the National School Vocal 
Association concerning the solo singing competitions which 
will be held at the 1937 sectional conferences. There will 
be a committee for each Sectional Conference, but should 
high school teachers wish to make inquiry before these 
committees are announced, they are privileged to write to 
any member of the Executive Committee of the National 
School Vocal Association. The personnel of the committee, 
appointed in New York last March, is as follows: 

Mabelle Glenn (Chairman), 228 Library Building, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Walter Butterfield, 20 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 

Richard Grant (Secretary-Treasurer), 530 West Fair- 
mount, State College, Pennsylvania. 

Frederick Haywood, Hotel Lakehurst, Oakland, Calif. 

Harper C. Maybee, 115 Buckley Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Sectional Conference Competitions 


Each Sectional Conference may conduct a preliminary 
solo singing competition under the rules given below. 

Each high school within the territory of the respective 
Sectional Conferences may send not more than two con- 
testants to the preliminary competition held in connection 
with the 1937 meeting of the Sectional Conference. 

Each competitor in the preliminary competitions must 
present a statement signed by the high school principal and 
by the parent or guardian, certifying that he is a registered 
student in good standing and has passed his sixteenth 
birthday. 

An entry fee of $1.00 must be paid by each competing 
student. (This fee to be applied toward expenses incurred 
by the committee in connection with the preliminary contest. ) 

Each competitor shall sing two songs, one of which must 
be chosen from the eight songs named in the list which 
follows: 


The Required Music 


SOPRANO 
I've Been Roaming 
O Lovely Night 
Pleading 
Villanelle 
Caro Mio Ben (In Italian) 
The Lotus Flower 
The Unforeseen 
My Mother Bids me Bind My Hair 


CONTRALTO 


Dell ’Acqua 
Giordani 


I'm werin awa, Jean 

Thou Art the Night Wind 
Little Page’s Song 

Dedication 

Nina (Tre giorni) (In Italian) 


Sentor High School Solo Singing Competitions 


He Shall Feed His Flock 
Wings of Night 
Day is Gone 


Ah Love but a Day 
The Little Road to Kerry 
The Crying of Water 
Early Blowing, Violets Growing 

(Rugiadose, odorose) (In Italian) Scarlatti 
NEE Pc aCerscseescescocvoccecevses Campbell-Tipton 
Oh Let Night Speak of Me Chadwick 
Clorinda Morgan 


BARITONE 


Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal 
The Great Awakening 


Well Thou Knowest (Tu le sai) (In Italian) 

None but the Lonely Heart Tschaikowsky 
Trav’ Enders 
Smuggler’s Song. Kernochan 
Thoughts Have Wings Lehmann 


The management of the competitions will furnish an 
official accompanist for any competitor who does not pro- 
vide his own accompanist. 

Each sectional competition may send not more than four 
boys and four girls to the final competition (1938). 

Winners in the competitions of the 1937 Sectional Con- 
ferences will be eligible for the final competitions whether 
or not they are registered high school students in 1938. 

A certificate will be awarded to each winner in the 1937 
competitions. Detailed directions concerning the 1937 com- 
petitions will be issued by the committees appointed for the 
respective Sectional Conferences. 


Final Competition 


The successful competitors in the 1937 preliminary com- 
petitions will be eligible for the final competition to be 
held during the meeting of the National Conference in 1938. 

The list of required songs for the final competition will 
be published in the October, 1937 issue of the Music Epu- 
CATORS JOURNAL. 

The National School Vocal Association will offer suit- 
able prizes to six competitors who receive the highest rat- 
ing in the final competitions regardless of voice classifica- 
tion or any other consideration. The form and character 
of these prizes are to be determined and announced later. 

Complete information concerning the 1938 Final Com- 
petitions will be published in the Mustc Epucators Jour- 
NAL, 

The judges for all competitions shall be appointed jointly 
by the National School Vocal Association and the officers 
of the respective Conferences. 
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Can Festivals Take the Place of Contests? 


MARGUERITE V. HOOD 


State Supervisor of Music, Helena, Montana 


test-festival debate is probably more heated than 

any other in school music circles. Apparently 
peaceable directors, great numbers of students, and en- 
tire communities can be aroused to sudden and intense 
fury by the mere mention of this subject. And yet we 
all know that there are many distinct values in both the 
contest and the festival. 


In answering the question: “Can the Festival Take 
the Place of the Contest?’ I must of necessity base my 
judgment on the experience we have had in the part 
of the country from which I come. However, after com- 
paring notes with others on similar experiences all over 
the country, I am convinced that our situation is quite 
similar in results to the general situation elsewhere. 


For ten years—from 1921 to 1931—we had our Mon- 
tana Interscholastic Music Meet for high schools. It 
was a big affair, lasting several days, with contests of 
almost every kind, vocal and instrumental, for soloists 
and large and small ensembles. Schools were placed in 
different classes, according to enrollment, for the large 
ensemble contests. One number was definitely assigned 
for each contest, and a group of selections was given 
from which the second number could be chosen. Music 
memory contests were also included. District contests 
were held in eight districts, and only the winners there 
were allowed to enter the state contest. Prizes in the 
form of medals and pennants were given to winners. 
Bands, orchestras, and choruses, including the different 
groups participating in the contest, were massed to- 
gether for a closing festival program. The matter of 
furnishing entertainment became a great problem, and 
therefore, after 1931, during the depression, no town felt 
equal to issuing an invitation to the Meet, and it was 
temporarily discontinued. 


Ni TO THE ISSUE of “sol-fa” syllables, the con- 


To take its place, in several sections of the state small 
festivals were started, and nearby schools were invited 
to send each a musical number for the festival program. 
These festivals have increased in size until now the com- 
bined numbers participating include more students than 
took part in the contests. These are free festivals and 
no attempt is made to set any type of standard in the 
quality of music used or of work done, except in case 
of massed ensembles for which numbers are assigned. 
No ratings are given and no suggestions or helps are 
made to teachers except in connection with tempos, etc., 
for massed ensemble numbers. These festivals have 
been held for five years. 


Following are the discoveries we have made in com- 
paring the contests and the festivals: 
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(1) The festivals and contests touch approximately 
the same number of schools and students. A few more 
participate in the festivals now than did previously in 
the contests, but had the contests continued, they would, 
no doubt, have increased greatly in size. 

(2) The festivals, being held in various localities, 
arouse more general interest than did the contests, but 
they do not reach every section of the state in the way 
the contests did. It is quite likely too, that the district 
contests would have grown to a size to arouse the com- 
munity interest in all sections of the state, as well as 
in the locality of the big state meet. 

(3) Standards of music used and of performance are 
noticeably lower in the festivals than they were in the 
contests, except in case of schools where community 
musical taste or a conscientious director demand good 
music and accurate, artistic performance. 

(4) Better feelings result from the festivals than 
from the contest, especially in schools where the work is 
low in standard. There is still a noticeable jealousy 
existing between different schools and directors, and a 
fear that one may advertise himself too much. How- 
ever, each school, director-and community can go home 
happy and confident that its contribution was the best 
at the festival, unless a background of good musical 
taste helps them to realize the comparative ratings of 
each group. I consider this to be the most harmful 
result of the festival. The contest was rapidly weeding 
out inefficient music teachers, but with the festival di- 
rectors can stay on comfortably in some places, do 
atrocious work, and sell to their communities the idea 
that the raucous noises being produced are symbols of 
the beginning of a new musical culture. Of course, 
eventually this problem will solve itself and such teach- 
ers will lose out, but the time required to develop taste 
in a community drags on so unnecessarily long that 
it is most discouraging. Perhaps this problem is not 
so important in large urban centers, but it is very vital 
where we must consider hundreds of widespread little 
towns and villages. Much against my will I have found 
myself developing the feeling that the music teacher 
who is much opposed to contests is likely to be a teacher 
who is afraid to have his work definitely compared with 
the work of other teachers. 

(5) School music programs are much more limited 
with the festival than with the contest. Schools prepare 
only one or two groups to represent them at the festivals 
and frequently the other musical activities are slighted 
for this reason. One of our festivals is for bands only, 
and while it has been a wonderful incentive to the build- 
ing up of band work, it has also caused a great neglect 
of the other musical activities in the participating 
schools. Principals, when asked about their high school 
music, are prone to reply proudly : “Oh, we have a band, 
and we take part in the Band Festival!” And they are 
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quite irritated if the suggestion is made that there should 
be other phases of music included in the curriculum too. 
In fact, they seldom worry about the kind of a band 
they have or the standards it reaches—they are happy 
and satisfied that “We have a band!” With the contest, 
they knew they must build up good organizations, use 
good music, do good work, and have as many varied 
musical activities as possible to make a showing. This 
building up had to be a constant process—competition 
kept each school keenly awake lest its neighbor steal a 
march and surpass it in some way. With free festivals, 
schools frequently return year after year with the same 
pathetic groups, and no visible improvement. 

(6) The first year the majority of teachers, students, 
and principals were most enthusiastic about the festival, 
as compared with the contest. However, each year it is 
noticeable that more and more of the better music di- 
rectors and of the principals who are seriously interested 
in the music in their schools are asking for the revival 
of the contest. Their contention is that with the contest 
it was possible to work up enthusiasm for fine music 
and good instrumentation. Students became keen critics 
of their own performances (as well as those of others) 
and insistent upon careful, consistent practice, with the 
result that discipline problems were fewer and a much 
higher standard of artistic performance was possible 
than in case of the festival. Of course, we still have 
many who prefer the festival, but, as stated above, many 
of those against the contest prove to be teachers whose 
work is so superficial and poorly done that they are 
afraid to have it definitely rated with work done else- 
where, and principais who are afraid a contest will 
show the community the fact that the “bally-hoo” in 
regard to their music departments does not indicate any 
real attempt at music education. In other words, it 
would seem that, human nature being what it is, the 
contest produced better musical results than the festival 
is producing. 

[ list these points in order to call attention to the 
problems arising from the festival—problems that must 
be overcome before the festival can begin to take the 
place of the contest. The only possible way we can 
see to adjust matters satisfactorily would be to estab- 


lish definite standards of work and of music. I am 
equally interested in contests and festivals; I want the 
type of activity that will produce the finest musical per- 
formance in school, will include the largest possible num- 
ber of students and will give the greatest amount of 
enjoyment to schools and communities. We have as- 
sociations which set up standards for band and orches- 
tra contests. Why could we not have similar associations 
for festivals if they are to be continued? Or why could 
not our National Conference Committee on Festivals 
and Contests take definite steps to line up standards for 
festival work? 

The article on “Constructive Criticisms for Contests 
and Festivals” by Mr. Lockhart in the October 1934 
issue of the Music Epucators JouRNAL, and in the 1935 
Yearbook, gives a great deal of excellent help of the 
type needed. If we could have similar outlines suggest- 
ing standards for instrumentation or vocal balance for 
groups of various types and sizes, suitable festival mate- 
rials for these groups, and a few brief suggestions on 
preparation for a festival, they would be of great help 
to teachers. If, also, music festivals could be planned 
to include judges to make constructive criticisms on the 
work of each group appearing, the value of the festival 
would be increased immeasurably. These criticisms 


might rate a group according to a certain system of clas- 
sification, discussing the reasons for the rating, or they 
might simply be designed to give definite suggestions 
on certain points in the work. They would be issued 
only to the school and not to the public, but they would 


give school and community something definite upon 
which to work in the future. With such standards to 
refer to, and with the assistance of such criticisms, the 
festival could well take the place of the contest. If the 
committee can see its way clear to assist in establishing 
standards of this kind, giving constructive help to fes- 
tivals so that schools and communities will have a basis 
for rating their own groups, then the result will be a 
musical project with all the advantages, freedom and 
enthusiasm of a big festival, and none of the disad- 
vantages of a contest. This in turn will produce not 
only “bigger” but also “better” organizations and music. 


A BASIC CONCEPT FOR MUSIC EDUCATION 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE NINETEEN 


effort which progressive education has eagerly accepted. 
And music stands on the threshold of opportunity, be- 
cause it is typically an art of self-expression. To say 
that unheard Bachs, Beethovens, Mozarts, and Wag- 
ners are in our midst or lie with the “mute, inglorious 
Milton” may be rhetorical and actual exaggeration, but 
it is accurate to say that without doubt we have largely 
failed to cherish and to nourish such creative ability 
as our children possess and to allow sufficient free- 
dom for re-creation in the music of others. Because of 
its unique position as a medium of self-expression, an 
understanding of music is necessary for the adequate 
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appreciation or interpretation of any culture or people. 

The basic characteristics of necessary reorganization 
in public school music then seem to lie in this direc- 
tion: 

(1) That the foundation of the program be made 
the development of an insight into and an appreciation 
of what music can do in the broadening of lives. 

(2) That skills and techniques be developed as out- 
growths of felt needs rather than as arbitrary imposi- 
tions. 

(3) That the materials of instruction be more care- 
fully paced to the maturity of the learner. 
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Music in Senior High Schools 


REPORT OF A SURVEY 
by the Music Education Research Council 


HIS SURVEY of music in the senior high school is 
based upon the replies to questionnaires sent to 
selected directors of music in the United States. 
Replies came from a total of 160 communities. These 
are tabulated below according to the size of the town 
and the geographical location. 
I 1 ll IV 


Under 10,000 to 40,000 to Over 
10,000 40,000 100,000 100,000 


Eastern 14 14 14 
Southern 5 8 10 
North Central .... 10 9 16 
Southwest 12 6 10 
Northwest ........ 3 12 4 
California-West .. 2 5 3 
55 42 57 
It will be noted that data for towns below 10,000 are 
very slight, and material on these communities should 
be gathered at a later time. 


Vocal Music 

If recommendations as to the program of music in 
the senior high school were based upon present prac- 
tices, the result would be a most varied and probably 
confusing program. Even with an aspect so thoroughly 
established as vocal music, what is presented in the 
various high schools ranges from almost nothing to a 
remarkably rich offering. These differences are not 
dependent solely on the size of the community, its loca- 
tion in the country, the length of time music has been 
included in the school curriculum, the financial resources 
of the community, the attitude of the principal or gen- 
eral school administration, or the effectiveness of the 
music instruction. Each of these items has its influence, 
and in a given situation any one or any combination may 
be the predominating force. 

In general, however, it may be stated that music in 
the high school is to a large extent dependent upon the 
musical power and the attitude developed in the grade 
schools. When there has been no technical power de- 
veloped in reading music there is a 


Totals 


not the only factor, however, which decides the type of 
singing activities that will be carried on in the school. 
There are instances in which even when some power has 
been developed in the grades this is not used in the high 
school because, for various reasons, the type of music 
that requires music-reading ability is not in frequent 
use. There are still schools in which unison songs of 
the type favored in community singing form the larger 
part of the vocal efforts of the school as a whole. 
There are still schools in which the general chorus is 
in vogue with its demands for part-singing ability from 
every student. A distinction must be made between 
assembly or community singing on the one hand and 
general chorus on the other, the one usually involving 
only unison and the other stressing part-singing. While 
it is true that required chorus is now the exception 
rather than the rule, a number of schools are moving 
toward the re-establishment of this, or at least toward 
insisting that there shall be regular singing in which all 
of the students participate. There is no reason why 
assembly or community singing should not eventually 
reach a stage of artistry which approaches the old type 
of required general chorus. The swing away from 
required chorus has disturbed many educators who real- 
ize the tremendous socializing power in the school of 
singing by the entire student body, and who also realize 
that only through an activity of this kind can a reper- 
tory be developed for singing by the American citizenry 
as a whole in informal musical gatherings outside the 
school. These educators believe that while there is 
great gain in the artistry of the specialized musical or- 
ganization in the high school, there is some loss in 
exempting certain pupils entirely from participation in 
music, especially singing. The line of cleavage can 
easily be too wide between cultivated and ordinary 
singing. ; 
In the meantime the special musical organizations 
have shown tremendous growth. The glee clubs, which 
are usually the first extra-curricu- 





tendency to use rote material in the 
high school. Since the singing of 


A The Music Education Research 


lar musical activity, are firmly en- 
trenched as separate organizations 


such material is susceptible to only 
a comparatively small amount of 
improvement in regard to the in- 
tricacy of the material used, the 
singing is liable to deteriorate into 
the use of ordinary, poor, or even 
cheap songs. Singing in such high 
schools is either restricted to rote 
material with large groups, or the 
restricting of part-singing to small 
groups of students who are partic- 
ularly interested. Schools which, 
for instance, present part-singing of 
the difficulty of great choruses from 
standard oratorios can do so only 
on the basis of considerable music- 
reading ability of the students. 
Actual power in reading music is 
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Council is engaged in preparing 
a Course of Study in Music that 
will embrace all years from the 
Pre-School and _ Kindergarten 
stage to the final years of Senior 
High schools. Professor Dykema, 
as chairman, and Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy were assigned to the sec- 
tion on Senior High Schools, and 
prepared this statement for sub- 
mission to the Research Council, 
in session during the meetings of 
the M.E.N.C. biennial convention 
in New York. Although a pre- 
liminary study and, with refer- 
ence to the whole course, section- 
al, the study contains so much of 
value that the Council recom- 
mended printing it both in the 
Yearbook and in the Music Edu- 
cators Journal. 








for boys and girls. But there is now 
a strong movement toward mixed 
glee clubs, these being usually small 
choruses with a less select member- 
ship than that which is common in 
the a cappella groups. The latter 
type of organization has been a po- 
tent influence for good — both 
through the improvement of the 
quality of singing, due largely to its 
being unaccompanied, and also 
through the fresh type of material 
of a high character which these or- 
ganizations have made popular. Re- 
cently there has been a tendency to 
broaden the scope of the material 
used and to include not only more 
modern unaccompanied works, but, 
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also, material with special instrumental accompaniments, 
such as string quartet or woodwind ensemble. These 
accompaniments are less for the purpose of sustaining 
the choir in pitch and rhythm, as is the common use of 
the piano, than to add variety of tone color and com- 
paratively independent musical effects. The use of these 
instrumental ensembles has tended to bring together 
the instrumental and vocal teachers, or at least to make 
the vocalist more concerned with instrumental aspects. 

From all of this improvement in the vocal ensembles 
there has naturally arisen the need for a better type of 
individual singing. A very significant development has 
been the introduction of voice instruction. In a few 
cases this has been conducted on an individual basis, 
similar to the Princeton Church Choir plan in which 
as recompense for singing in the choir each member is 
given individual lessons. The schools, however, have 
favored the plan of class voice instruction and are de- 
veloping an unusually effective technique. There are 
many reasons why this type of instruction is preferable 
to individual instruction, especially if the latter is given 
by private teachers not connected with the school. From 
this voice instruction and from the fine development of 
the a cappella choir, a new and charming type of small 
vocal ensemble has arisen under various names, such as 
the madrigal singers. These consist of groups from 
five to eight singers—occasionally as many as twelve— 
who use much of the material that is sung in a cappella 
choirs but sing it now with fewer voices to a part. 
Frequently the music is sung with but a single voice to 
a part. 

The class voice instruction is also very valuable in 
other school activities such as the operetta. The giving 
of an operetta has in many cases been the beginning of 
the vocal program in the high school. Unfavorable 
conditions, in which it was produced largely as an extra- 
curricular activity and the rather poor type of material 
frequently used, have resulted in a growing discontent 
with this type of project. There are many directors of 
high school music who now advocate fewer operettas 
or none at all. It would seem, however, that when the 
music program is properly arranged so that the work 
can be carried on as a class activity in school hours and 
with appropriate credit, the operetta should have an 
important place. This would necessitate a raising of the 
standards of the material used. Those who have given 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas under favorable con- 
ditions feel that they form one of the most valuable 
musical projects, not only for the time being but for 
the pleasure they give to the students and during many 
succeeding years. It is interesting to note that the only 
specific operettas that are mentioned with approval in 
the 160 reports are those by Gilbert and Sullivan. Some 
schools advocate going beyond the operetta into the 
serious opera field, and some good presentations have 
been given. In general, however, the extreme demands 
made upon soloists in grand opera reake them inadvis- 
able for high school use. 

With the development of the high school program so 
as to include voice instruction there has been less occa- 
sion to offer school credit for outside instruction in 
voice but there seems to be no reason why, when stu- 
dents need a type of training which cannot be given 
by the school organizations, credit should not be allowed 
for this special private voice work as well as for private 
instruction in piano or instruments of the band and or- 


chestra. 
Instrumental Music 


A study of instrumental music in the high schools of 
the United States discloses great variation of attain- 
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The direc- 
tors of music, usually reflecting the sentiment of the 
administrative officers and the community, believe thor- 
oughly in a rich program of instrumental music, and are 
desirous of bringing that about as rapidly as the com- 
munity sees the need of it, and is able and willing to 


ment, but considerable uniformity of aims. 


provide the funds. But, these two factors of realization 
of educational values and providing of funds vary to 
such an extent that practically every stage in develop- 
ment may be found in some part of the country, ranging 
from the very simple beginnings, such as characterized 
the better schools a quarter of a century ago, to remark- 
able developments which were undreamed of a quarter 
of a century ago. 


There are still places in which a miscellaneous, poorly 
balanced orchestra, consisting of a piano and such scat- 
tered instruments as the students are already able to 
play, constitutes almost the entire instrumental program. 
The piano is probably both the cause of having most 
orchestras, and the reason why such an orchestra does 
not develop so steadily and in such a balanced way as 
the band does when it is started. The orchestra may 
continue in an unbalanced state for several years with- 
out bringing about a significant instrumental program, 
but as soon as a band starts, a balance of instruments is 
needed because no piano can be used to fill in the missing 
parts. Moreover, systematic instruction for the playing 
of the band instruments is obligatory. The normal 
order of procedure, therefore, seems to be first an or- 
chestra which develops only to moderate proportions, 
then a band which gradually becomes very important, 
frequently entirely overshadowing the orchestra, and, 
finally, the development of the orchestra through the 
drawing in of players prepared by the band and by the 
instituting of instruction on the ‘rarer instruments of 
the orchestra. This finally results in again giving the 
place of preéminence to the orchestra. That is the 
status in which we now are in better schools, but it is 
interesting to know that the band is again being spurred 
on to improvement and is developing into a concert or- 
ganization which would challenge the orchestra in ar- 
tistry of performance, even with greatly restricted 
repertory. 

Instruction on the band and orchestral instruments 
was at first carried on privately, usually by teachers out- 
side the school. But when a capable music teacher 
comes into the school system, much, if not all of this 
instruction is transferred to the school. Here it is 
carried on largely in groups, these being differentiated as 
much as the budget and the instructor’s program will 
allow. It has been demonstrated that éxcellent instruc- 
tion can be given in small groups, and that private in- 
dividual instruction, at least in the early stages, is un- 
necessary. 

The large organizations assume many forms, involv- 
ing symphony orchestra, concert band, school orchestra 
for the playing of accompaniments to much of the sing- 
ing, marching band used very largely in connection with 
football games and other athletic contests, the junior or 
preparatory band, dance orchestra and fife, drum, and 
bugle corps. All of these appear in various schools and 
occasionally one school has as many as three bands and 
two orchestras and one of each of the other organiza- 
tions mentioned. 


The stress upon definite instrumental instruction other 
than that which is possible in the playing ensembles has 
resulted in the formation of many small groups includ- 
ing string quartets, trios, woodwind and brass quartets, 
quintets and various other combinations which are play- 
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ing the constantly augmented literature of instrumental 
music being made available for the schools. 

The simpler instruments, such as the mandolin and 
other fretted allies, have practically disappeared from 
the high school program. Only one reference is made in 
the 160 questionnaires, and that comes from a town, a 
seat of one of the great American universities, in which 
the supervisor expresses the belief that the playing upon 
fretted instruments should be encouraged in the high 
school, in order that the students may be prepared to 
use this instruction in college! Harmonica bands still 
appear in a number of schools, but there is a strong 
tendency to relegate these to the grades of the elemen- 
tary school, the thought being that the harmonica is an 
excellent simple and preparatory instrument, but any- 
one who has learned to play it in the grades should be 
led to take up a band or orchestra instrument in the 
high school. 

Piano instruction is approved as an important high 
school activity, both in classes conducted by the school 





and through granting credit for work done with private 
teachers. 

There is widespread approval of the plan of granting 
credit for every activity mentioned, some schools going 
so far as to recommend that credit be given for jazz or- 
chestras. The dance orchestra seems at present to be 
the chief vocational training available in school music. 
The plan of school credit for outside instruction has 
practically disappeared in the better schools as far as 
the band and orchestra instruments are concerned, but 
still continues very generally in regard to piano. 

As is to be expected, this remarkable instrumental 
activity in the high schools has led to the consideration 
of the use of this ability after the children graduate. 
Already there are many schools which have post-high 
school orchestras or bands, or which assist children to 
ally themselves with community instrumental organiza- 
tions that are not directly under the supervision of the 
school. 

TO BE CONTINUED IN DECEMBER ISSUE 


The Coming Crop 


A. D. LEKVOLD 
Assistant Professor of Music Education, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


problem for the high school band or orchestra director. 

Although he may know the situation in general, a periodic 
survey will make available facts that will simplify the recurring 
problem of graduation losses and aid in making proper provision 
for the newcomers from the grades. Further, the cure for weak 
sections in the high school orchestra and band can begin where 
it rightfully belongs—in the grades. For such a survey, a simple 
form may be prepared. Minimum information called for should 
include: Name and address of pupil, age, grade, instruments 
played, school or privately owned. The form may, if desired, 
call for additional information not related to the survey, such as 
years of experience, for example. Each instrumental music pupil 
should be asked to fill in a survey form. It is advisable not to 
delegate the work, if accuracy is desired, but if necessary to 
delegate it, have typed instructions for the teachers, being sure 
that they check attendance when the survey is made for possible 
absence of instrumental pupils, who should be asked to fill in the 
survey form later. It is important that the returns be complete 
as well as accurate. From these returns a table can be drawn off 
something like this: 


T HE graduation of seniors makes an annual or semi-annual 





INSTRUMENTAL ENROLLMENT CHART, GRADES 5 TO 12 INCLUSIVE 








Total 
Grades each in- 

Instrument 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 strument 
Vistas cccccccccs 5 11 15 4 a ee 5 2 46 
WD caceccseces oe os 1 os o« 1 1 1 4 
GE tescecnceces oe ee oe 2 1 1 1 2 7 
String Bass....... .. we on ee 1 2 - 2 5 
Percussion ....... 1 i 2 oe - 2 1 as 6 
Flute-Piccolo ..... 1 ° 2 ee 1 1 5 

DE steeeedessee 66 on ee 1 oe ee 1 oe 2 
Bh Clarinet....... .. 2 3 6 1 1 a 3 20 
Eb Alto Clar...... .. en < 1 oe os 1 os 2 
Bh Bass Clar...... .. a ae + ee oe oe 1 1 
GRE ccceccsece os a “ on 1 se as 1 2 
Eb Alto Sax...... 1 ib 1 1 1 4 
Bh Tenor Sex..... .. 1 1 2 

bh Bar. Sax....... «. in 1 1 
Comnets .cccccccee 2 1 4 1 1 1 10 
BRBENS ccccccccees oe « 1 1 1 os 1 es + 
Trombones ...... -. 1 1 1 1 ee 2 6 
Baritones ...cccce oe is ; 2 2 
BS écccccvcoss os 6 at 1 ee 1 we 1 3 


Total each Grade.. 10 16 23 21 15 9 21 17 132 








Such a table shows (a) enrollment of players of each instru- 
ment in each grade; (b) total enrollment of each instrument; 
(c) total instrumental pupils in any grade. Marks or symbols 
may be used to indicate school- or privately-owned instruments, 
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and instances where pupils play more than one instrument. A 
table can be prepared for each school surveyed, and the totals 
for an entire system consolidated in one table. 

These are some of the things suggested to the director by the 
statistics thus provided: 

(1) Knowledge of total anticipated enrollment for a given 
term enables the director to make provision in advance for in- 
struction and materials as needed, and for any necessary expan- 
sion of band and orchestra. 

(2) Arrangements may be made to guide new enrollments 
into those sections where they are most needed and where oppor- 
tunity is greatest for the pupil. Balance is thus assured. 

(3) Knowledge of the situation regarding privately-owned 
instruments enables the director to provide ahead for supplying 
certain “uncommon” instruments that will be needed to replace 
privately-owned instruments of graduates. If a bassoon “gradu- 
ates” with its owner, it is necessary to induce someone to pur- 
chase an instrument, or have it furnished by the school. 

(4) The percentage of instrumental enrollment in a given 
grade, a school, or the entire system can be established. The 
information is always of interest to the principal and supervisor. 
In grades where the percentage is below average, there is usually 
some good talent that has been overlooked. A testing program 
can correct this, but it is advisable to undertake such a project 
in the grades rather than in the senior high school. 

It should be noted that instrumental enrollment in the lower 
grades is rather unstable. Shrinkage is likely to occur due ta 
lack of talent, poor instruments, parents moving away, difficulty 
in scholastic work, etc. A survey each semester will furnish an 
automatic check on this, and supply necessary correction for the 
chart. 

The director will be able to draw various other conclusions 
from such records which will aid him in meeting his particular 
problems. Not only will he be in a better position to serve the 
interests of the high school band and orchestra, but he can per- 
form distinct services in connection with the grade schools, the 
extent of which must depend upon conditions and factors related 
to himself and the local situation. 

In any event, the writer, feeling that he, like many musicians, 
had been overlooking the fact-finding methods used by the busi- 
ness man in controlling his business, adopted this procedure pri- 
marily in an attempt to peer a little further into the future. It 
has proven practical and beneficial in more ways than at first 
anticipated. 
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| this technique in workable form. $2.00 by Dr. Will Earhart 








| 
A leading expert describes, step by CHORAL MUSIC 
th A tM 7 step, the precise procedures of organiz- AND ITS 
BEGINNING ing, rehearsing, conducting a chorus. PRACTISE 
A handbook for every supervisor. $2.00 by Mobile Cats 





PUBLISHERS TO PROGRESSIVE MUSIC EDUCATORS EVERYWHERE 


M. WITMARK & SONS 


Rockefeller Center, New York City 
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California-Western Conference 





nia-Western School Music Confer- 

ence in 1935 still lingers in our minds 
is one of the really great events in pub- 
lic school music in the west. Back of 
that Conference lay weeks and months 
of careful planning and faithful work. 
Another gathering of our Conference 
members will be an outstanding event 
during this school year. Those who fol- 
low our section in the JouRNAL may 
trace the plans for the San Francisco 
meeting and catch something of the spirit 
of preparation which is already insuring 
success. 


Titi Pasadena meeting of our Califor- 


Revelli and Pitts 


Two high lights in the program are 
definitely secured. Miss Lilla Belle Pitts 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey, will conduct an 
educational section of interest to elemen- 
tary and junior high school teachers and 
William D. Revelli of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, will conduct the instrumental clinic. 
Mr. Revelli’s reputation as an outstand- 
ing leader is recognized throughout the 
east and mid-west. He has conducted 
clinics for several Sectional Conferences 
and the National, and comes to California 
on his way to the Northwest where he is 
to direct their All-Conference Band. Miss 
Pitts’ writings on junior high school mu- 
sic problems have made her known 
throughout the entire country. These two 
educators should draw all teachers in 
their fields to San Francisco in March. 

On October third a small group of 
school music leaders from the Bay area 
met to discuss important matters in the 
office of Glenn Woods in Oakland. The 
personnel of local committees was se- 
lected and various questions regarding 
the program itself discussed freely. 

The week-end of October 24th will be 
a busy one. A representative from the 
National office in Chicago will be with 
us in San Francisco and the Bay District 
is making plans for a “calling of the 
clan” for enthusiasm and _ instruction. 
Other musical organizations and educa- 
tional groups will receive invitations to 
come in and help. Superintendent Nourse 
of San Francisco will be present with his 
whole-hearted assurance of full codpera- 
tion. Helen Heffernan of the State De- 
partment of -Education is saving the date 
for us. The Exhibitors Association will 
be represented. The Executive Board of 
the C. W. S. M. C. will meet to add 
official approval. Charles Dennis will be 
moving about hopefully, seeking friendly 
assistants who may in time relieve him 
of some of the tremendous work which 
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usually falls to the director of music in 
a Conference city. And, of course, the 
president will be looking in, wondering if 
she really is needed when all those local 
enthusiasts are there to do the work. It 
looks like a real week-end party. 


All this activity ought to bring in mem- 
bers for 1937. Every instrumental teach- 
er will be travelling to San Francisco in 
March to hear Mr. Revelli; all the ele- 
mentary and junior high school teachers 
will be flocking to hear Miss Pitts; the 
instructors in teacher-training institutions 
will not dare to miss it; and the college 
folk will all be there to find out what it 
is all about. Why not get these good 
people into the fold now so they may 
receive the JouRNAL and prepare for the 
good time coming? Membership Chair- 
men! Open the doors and let them in! 
I will wager you can find a thousand 
people just waiting for the privilege of 
active membership. Go out and bring 
them in! 


Pacific Coast 
School Music Broadcasts 


Leslie Clausen, Chairman of our radio 
activities, and William Knuth, in charge 
of the broadcasts in San Francisco, an- 
nounce a series of six programs in the 
fall and six in the spring over NBC. 
Watch for the notices. Letters of ap- 
proval must go in promptly to the station. 
They should be personal cards or notes. 
Quantities of stereotyped cards have little 
value. It is the personal word that 
counts. 


Watch for the next Journat. If the 
Executive Board and Bay District folks 
act as the president expects, there is go- 
ing to be work for Nevada and Arizona 
and all the good people in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The entire Conference is about 
to be summoned to active participation in 





1936 YEARBOOK 


One of the most valuable and 
practical volumes dealing with 
music education ever printed. The 
550 pages include material dealing 
with every phase of school, col- 
lege and community music. Price 
$2.50. ($1.75 to members of the 
M.E.N.C.) Place your order now 
to avoid disappointment. 


M.E.N.C. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago 














that San Francisco meeting. This will 
not be a San Francisco meeting, nor yet a 
Bay District meeting, although certain 
duties will of necessity fall heaviest there. 
It is going to be a United-Conference 
project, and present indications suggest 
some real work and sacrifices will be 
needed everywhere to insure the success 

of the proposed plans. 
Conference members, get ready to help! 
Mary EtrizasetH IRELAND, President 

A 


Come to San Francisco! 


7 PuBLIC schools of San Francisco 
are honored in having the California- 
Western School Music Conference accept 
their invitation to hold the biennial meet- 
ing in our city. Our music teaching and 
administrative staff will do everything 
possible to insure an outstanding educa- 
tional and social meeting. The entire re- 
sources of the Superintendent’s office are 
ready to support them and assist in mak- 
ing our guests welcome and grateful for 
what the Conference program will im- 
part to them. 
J. P. Nourse, 
Superintendent of Public Schools 


San Francisco, Sept. 25, 1936. 


4 To att California-Western Conference 
Members: The Music Department of 
San Francisco’s schools is determined that 
the 1937 C.W.S.M. Conference meeting 
will find them prepared with every contri- 
bution it is possible for them to make. 
Classes are now being conducted with a 
view toward possible demonstrations. 
Those in charge of administration of the 
various school levels are most codpera- 
tive and enthusiastic. Whatever program 
the executive committee decides upon will 
be faithfully carried out. We know we 
can also depend upon splendid help from 
all the Bay counties in particular and the 
Conference territory generally. 

San Francisco’s reputation for charm 
and hospitality is world-wide. Aside 
from the educational values of the Con- 
ference there are the innumerable attrac- 
tions which our city offers as social and 
entertainment features. We hope to greet 
every alert and_ professionally-minded 
school musician in the Conference here 
next March. Cuartes M. DeENNIs, 

Director of Music 
San Francisco, Sept. 26, 1936. 
a 


Nevada. Bruce L. Hubbard has been 
appointed state chairman for 1936-37 by 
President Mary E. Ireland. Mr. Hub- 
bard will fill the vacancy left by Ken- 
neth L. Ball who has become a member 
of the School Music Department at Cor- 
ecoran, California. 
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NEW EB DUTION 


“WHAT WE HEAR 
IN MUSIC” 


Completely revised and rewritten 
with many additions and improved 


typography. 
New low price... $2.00 


(Old edition was $2.75) 




















Great music is no mystery when you possess this 
well-known encyclopedia of music information. 
Within its covers are the complete stories about 
world-famous composers and operas...the history 
of music... the development of the orchestra... 
the instruments of the orchestra... the develop- 
ment of music literature . .. national music of every 
country in the world. 

It also includes music analysis and annotations 
of 2,000 selections to be heard on 1,500 Victor 
records (Higher Fidelity recordings). It is indis- 
pensable as a text and reference book for colleges, 
high schools, music study clubs, music lovers, and 
broadcasting stations. 

For 23 years this book has been regarded as the 
most comprehensive and authoritative of its kind. 
This is the 10th edition of complete revision. 
You may purchase it from your local RCA Victor 
dealer. If you are unable to secure the book locally 
write the Educational Department, RCA Manu- 
facturing Company, Camden, New Jersey. 





A NECESSARY MUSIC LIBRARY 


Students and lovers of good music find the 
books listed below to be indispensable in 
their personal libraries. Each volume covers a 
distinct phase of music development - together 
they encompass the entire field of music. 


“What We Hear in Music”—by Anne Shaw Faulkner 
“Victrola Book of the Opera” 


“Victor Book of the Symphony” 
—by Charles O’Connell 











The RCA Manufacturing Company’s Educational 
Department has been expanded to include a com- 
plete sound service for schools. The new plan 
contemplates increased production and distribu- 
tion of Victor Records for educational use. A new 
catalog, “Sound Service for Schools,” contains 
full information about RCA’s educational ser- 
vice. A copy will be mailed to you upon request. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, RCA MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
Listen to “The Magic Key” every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E.S.T., on NBC Blue Network 
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Southwestern Conference 





LANS for the Southwestern observ- 
Pine of the centennial of public school 
music are well under way. On Friday 
and Saturday, October 9 and 10, a “Pre- 
Conference Conference” was held in 
Tulsa at Hotel Mayo, which has been 
chosen as headquarters for our 1937 
meeting. An enthusiastic group of South- 
western officers, members of the board, 
state chairmen, together with a number 
of music educators living within driving 
distance, were royally entertained by the 
forces of our 1937 host city. 

On Friday evening the visiting Con- 
ference members and officials were guests 
at a delightful dinner arranged by the 
In-and-About Tulsa School Music Edu- 
cators Club. At this dinner the club 
membership was reinforced by Tulsa citi- 
zens, among whom were officers and offi- 
cial representatives of some twenty-five 
or more organizations and institutions— 
a veritable “who’s who” of the educa- 
tional, musical and civic interests of the 
city and surrounding territory. Super- 
intendent H. W. Gowans had most con- 
vincing support for his statement that 
Tulsa will do its share to make the 
forthcoming convention and festival an 
outstanding success. The visitors carried 
away a profound impression of the unity 
and power manifested by this group of 
Tulsans, who have a common interest 
and pride in their schools and the music 


department. Incidentally, the meeting af- 
forded a happy fore-taste of the thorough 
manner in which the In-and-About Club 
may be expected to assume its share of 
responsibility for the convention. 

Saturday, buoyed up by the inspiration 
of Friday evening, the committee of the 
whole discussed plans for the 1937 meet-* 
ing. As a result of this all-day delibera- 
tion a program has been outlined which 
should prove outstanding in the history 
of the organization. We believe the fea- 
tures which have been decided on will 
attract every music educator in the 
Southwestern area to Tulsa March 11- 
12-13. 

A 


Among the high lights proposed will 
be: Vocal demonstration-forums, con- 
ducted by Hollis Dann; Instrumental 
demonstration-forums, conducted by Wil- 
liam Revelli; All-Southwestern High 
School Chorus; All-Southwestern High 
School Band; Rural Schools Festival; 
College Music Festival; Tulsa Public 
Schools Festival; Southwestern High 
School Solo Singing Competition, under 
auspices of the National School Vocal 
Association (winners will be eligible to 
enter the National finals in 1938). In 
addition there will be distinguished 
speakers and various programs by out- 
standing musical organizations of the 
Southwest. 


The general theme of the sessions will 
be an integrated program with music as 
the center of the activities program. Dis- 
cussions of vital interest to elementary, 
junior, and senior high school teachers 
will be presented on this general theme. 
At this time it is possible to only hint 
at the good things that are in store. In 
the next JouRNAL and in succeeding is- 
sues we shall give further details re- 
garding the program plans and the op- 
portunities for participation to be af- 
forded every music educator in the 
Southwestern territory. 


& 


Our genial host, George Oscar Bowen, 
will leave no stone unturned to make the 
meeting a memorable one. If the en- 
thusiasm displayed by those who at- 
tended the pre-conference conference is 
indicative of what we may expect next 
March, we may look forward to a great 
rejuvenation of the spirit. Every music 
educator in the Southwestern Conference 
should begin immediately to lay plans 
to attend this meeting, with the thought 
of contributing his own enthusiasm and 
the benefits of his own experience, and 
receiving the inspiration and practical 
values that can come through such a con- 
vocation of those interested in the mu- 
sical future of our great Southwest. 


Joun C- Kenpvet, President 





NINTH ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL OF TULSA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The Tulsa Coliseum will present one or more scenes similar to this during the Southwestern meeting next spring, March 11, 12 and 13. The pic- 


ture shows the chorus groups of the 1936 festival, totalin 
in the instrumental music program, the second day o 
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from the free violin classes. 


3,700 students from Tulsa’s senior high, junior high and elementary schools. ; 
the festival, included fourteen Tulsa school bands and orchestras and four hundred pupils 


Participants 
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VOCcAL— 


CLASSIC ITALIAN 
SONGS 


for SCHOOL and STUDIO 
Edited by : 


MABELLE GLENN and 
BERNARD U. TAYLOR 


Issued for Medium High—Medium Low 


Price, One Dollar Each 


The volume contains eighteen of the 
most valuable songs of the early Italian 
era and provides suitable material for 
the ever increasing number of voice- 
classes. 

The editors, who are eminent author- 
ities on group-singing, have added help- 
ful suggestions on procedure in learning 
the songs and the Italian pronunciation. 





STRINGS— 


Fourteen 
Familiar Christmas 
Carols 


frranged for String Ensemble and 
Piano by 


ELIZABETH FYFFE 


For performance by varied groups of 
young players in public or private 
schools, Sunday schools, churches; with 
or without unison singing, during the 
Christmas season, or at any time or 
place as these carols are universally 
loved. The text for the carols appears 
over the music in each part as a guide 
for interpretation. 

Parts Published: Violin I, Violin II, Violin 
III (Viola substitute), Viola, "Cello and Piano 
(with melody cue staff). String parts except 
Violin Obbligato (1st Position). Special Ob- 
bligato Violin (3rd Position). 


Prices: Separate String Parts, each 20 cents. 
Separate Piano Part, 40 cents. 
Strings and Piano, complete, $1.50. 


Examine these NEW ISSUES at Your Local 
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A Junior Course in 
Britten Hermeny. Kerbsord Harmer 
and Par Trniming 
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BAND ARCH 
CARNIVAL OVERTURE 


by ROBERT W. GIBB I 
Concert Edition for BAND No. 309 


Melodious and brilliant — vigorous climax — easy to play. 








Four staff conductor’s part in each set. Grade 2-B. (Also pub- ! 
lished for ORCHESTRA — see below.) he 
Prices: Full Band, $2.00 — Extra Parts, each 15 cents — Extra sui 

Score, 50 cents. scl 





CARNIVAL OVERTURE “ 
by ROBERT W. GIBB 
Concert Edition for ORCHESTRA No. 582 
Prices: Small Orchestra, $1.50—Full Orchestra, $2.25—Extra String 


Parts, each 25 cents. Other Parts, each 15 cents—Extra Piano | 
Part, 35 cents. 





Ten Light Overtures for Orchestra 


(Revised Edition) Sy 

Edited by N. CLIFFORD PAGE | “ 

Graded from 1-A to 3-A the ten numbers are issued with | m 
Clarinet and Cornet parts entirely for B flat instruments and 

three actual Saxophone parts — First E flat Alto, Second E flai_ | al 

Alto and alternative parts for C Melody or B flat Tenor. be 

Prices: Piano Accompaniment, 75 cents. Pr 


Instrument Books, each, 50 cents. 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Inc. ‘ 


\ 
| (EB 
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or Order “On Approval” from the Publisher NEW CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC— 
pe Dison ay 
shins ae DITSON 


Christmas Carol Book 
WITH STORIES OF THE CAROLS 




















CL. sste 
Iratia. SONGS 


Edited by 
NORWOOD HINKLE 





Price, 50 cents 





































Sixty-two pages of traditional carols 
chosen for their beauty and singable- 
ness, presented with legendary stories 
of their origin, making the collection 


ABCHESTRA 
doubly i and ful. F 
B A R & A R O L iB E co * penn yon ong MPs + 4 


From P. S. GILMORE’S “TOUR OF THE NATIONS” unison singing. 
by A. L. VAN HOESEN 
y. Concert Edition for BAND No. 308 


b- 














rhis interesting selection was originally part of a suite for 
band entitled “Tour of the Nations” played with outstanding 


a success in this country and abroad by the great Gilmore. De- Forty 
scriptive of the trip over the ocean, other movements in the 
suite are based on melodies of the countries visited. A short Christmas Carols 
score conductor’s part accompanies each set. Grade 3. 
Prices: Full Band, $1.50 — Symphonic Band, $2.00 — Extra Parts, EASY TO PLAY AND SING 


each 15 cents—Extra Score, 50 cents. 


MUSING and NORWOOD HINKLE 
| COTTON BLOSSOMS 


FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN 
by JAMES R. GILLETTE 
SYMPHONIC BAND SERIES No. 15 


These most attractive, contrasting numbers were scored for 
Symphonic Band by the Composer, Director of the celebrated 
Carleton College Symphony Band, Northfield, Minnesota, who 
has given great study to the tonal color possibilities of the 
modern Symphonic Band. 

Conductors looking for numbers featuring the Woodwind, 
— = a effects ss —— these two num- players. Especially suitable for a “sing” 
— eu CStS DS SVEEEES, VTSSS oe. at your Christmas piano recital, each 


Prices: Small Band, $2.00—Full Band, $2.75—Symphonic Band, $3.50 pupil accompanying one or two carols. 
i —Full Score, $2.00—Extra Parts, each 25 cents. . 





Arranged by 


Price, 50 cents 


Forty truly beautiful _ traditional 
carols and hymns arranged simply, yet 
with all their warmth and cheer. The 
carols are carefully fingered for the 








) 


L 309 Boylston Street. Boston. Mass. 
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North Central Conference 





HE Minneapolis and St. Paul schools 
ge behind us one hundred per cent 
in plans for the 1937 biennial. It is with 
a great deal of satisfaction and optimism 
that this report is made of a recent get- 
together in the Twin Cities. 


On October third Mr. Reed, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Minneapolis, called 
a meeting of representative music people 
in the Twin Cities. A luncheon meeting 
at which Mr. Reed presided was held at 
the Citizens Aid Building, and if every 
North Central member could have at- 
tended, all of you would share my feel- 
ings, I am sure—that our next North 
Central will lack nothing as far as our 
host cities are concerned. Mr. Reed 
stressed particularly the gratification of 
the Twin Cities in being able to enter- 
tain us. 

In addition to a large number of school 
music people from Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, the University of Minnesota music 
department was represented at the lunch- 
eon by Carlyle Scott and Alton O’Steen. 
Bessie Stanchfield, President of the Twin 
Cities In-and-About Club, was also pres- 
ent and assured us that the In-and-About 
stands ready to help, and emphasized the 
club’s willingness to assist with our mem- 
bership drive, beginning with their fall 
meetings. William A. Abbott, President 
of the Minnesota Bandmasters Associa- 
tion, reported on plans for the instru- 
mental clinics which are to be held un- 
der the auspices of the Bandmasters As- 
sociation. A board meeting of the as- 
sociation will be held within the next 
few weeks when definite plans will be 
drawn up for the organization of instru- 
mental groups as well as the clinics. 

The Music Department of Hamlin 
University was also represented, as well 
as MacPhail School of Music by Mr. 
MacPhail. Members of the Parent Teach- 
ers Association who were present prom- 
ised us their participation, not only in 
our membership drive and in attendance 
at our meetings and concerts, but also 
assured us they would sponsor some so- 
cial events for us. Among the com- 
munity music interests represented was 
the Schubert Club of St. Paul. From 
the foregoing it is obvious that our meet- 
ing will be solidly supported in the Twin 
Cities. 

We are very grateful for Mr. Reed’s 
willingness to codperate in allowing Min- 
neapolis teachers to attend the meetings 
during school hours. Insofar as it is pos- 
sible and consistent, this privilege will 


be extended to all Twin Cities teachers, 


we understand. 
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The Convention Committee 

At the time the JouRNAL goes to press 
complete information is not available re- 
garding the personnel and organization 
of the Convention Committee, which will 
be headed by Superintendent Reed as 
General Chairman, with Superintendent 
Amidon as Associate General Chairman. 
T. P. Giddings, Vice Chairman, and 
Mathilda A. Heck, Associate Vice Chair- 
man. Directing Chairman will be Dean 
M. Schweickhard, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Minneapolis. Chairman 
of the Membership Committee for Min- 
neapolis will be Fred D. Lewis, Principal 
of Ramsey Junior High School. 

Personnel of the Planning and Budget 
Committee is announced by General 
Chairman Reed as follows: 


William Allen Abbott, President, Minnesota 
Bandmasters Association, Minneapolis. 


re . Amidon, Superintendent of Schools, St. 
aul. 


Albert M. Bank, Principal, North High School, 
Minneapolis. 

T. P. Giddings, Supervisor of Music, Minne- 
apolis Public Schools. 

Mathilda A. Heck, Assistant Music Director, 
St. Paul Public Schools. 

Fred D. Lewis, Principal, Ramsey Junior High 
School, Minneapolis. 

William MacPhail, President, MacPhail School 
of Music and Dramatic Art, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

Lillian Nelson, St. Paul Public Schools. 

Mrs. H. K. Painter, 4817 Fremont Avenue 
South, Minneapolis. 

Alton O’Steen, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. 

Robert A. Schmitt, President, Paul A. Schmitt 
Music Company, Minneapolis. 

Dean M. Schweickhard (Chairman), Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis. 

Carlyle M. Scott, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Carlyle M. Scott, Secretary-Manager, 
The Orchestral Association of Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Marie H. Smith, Manager, Minneapolis 
College of Music. 

Bessie M. Stanchfield, Director of Vocal Mu- 
sic, St. Cloud Public Schools and President 
of In-and-About Twin Cities Music Educa- 
tors Club. 

William C. Walsh, Convention Secretary, 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association. 


St. Paul Day 


Inasmuch as our headquarters will be 
in Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel 
which means that most of our time will 
be spent in Minneapolis, we are officially 
designating one day as “St. Paul Day.” 
Miss Heck is planning an interesting 
morning and afternoon program, and 
during the noon hour on “St. Paul Day,” 
the North Central Conference visiting 
delegates will meet the Twin Cities In- 
and-About Club at a luncheon. 


Choral Festival 
It has long been a dream of your pres- 
ident to see the time when a choral 
festival could be established which would 
give fine high school choirs an oppor- 


tunity to be evaluated by an expert ad- 
judicator and then have the thrill of 
singing under this adjudicator’s baton. 
At last we are able to announce such an 
event. 

Very soon complete information will 
be available regarding a proposed Choral 
Festival to be held during our Confer- 
ence. The North Central Executive Com- 
mittee is now working out details for 
this- event with the National School 
Vocal Association under whose sponsor- 
ship the general organization work will 
be carried out. We plan to include in 
the Festival a representative group from 
each state in our Conference, the pro- 
gram to consist of individual group as 
well as a massed performance. With 
Dr. Dann as the conductor of our vocal 
clinics as well as our advisor and con- 
ductor of the massed Festival perform- 
ance, the vocal side of our Conference 
is assured. 

A 

In the Holiday Issue of the JourNAL 
more specific information concerning our 
1937 program will be included. It is 
hoped by the time that issue goes to 
press we shall be able to announce the 
names of groups which will appear on 
the program as well as speakers. We 
are also aiming to present one general 
session in the form of a panel discussion 
in which nationally-known speakers will 
participate. Those of us who were for- 
tunate enough to be present at the Na- 
tional Conference in New York were so 
impressed with the panel discussion pro- 
gram that we feel this feature can 
wisely be extended to our Sectional Con- 
ference program. In the Holiday Issue 
Mr. Giddings will undoubtedly have some 
announcements concerning Minneapolis 
Night. Additional committee appoint- 
ments will be made for Twin Cities Com- 
mittees ; announcement of section meeting 
chairmen and their tentative programs 
will be covered. 

We also hope to have news regarding 
a concert by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra—one of the great orchestras 
of our country—and a Sunday evening 
city-wide Choir Festival sponsored by 
the Choirmasters Guild. 

7 


We are aiming to make the next Con- 
ference one of practical value to every 
member, and with the excellent support 
and encouragement we are receiving from 
our host cities, it is almost inevitable that 
the 1937 North Central biennial will be 
a success and an inspiration. 

Caro, M. Pitts, President 
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Healy 


for MUSIC your 
School will need 
in the 


State and National School 
Band and Orchestra Contests 
and Special Programs 


No matter how much or how little your needs call 
for, you are safe in ordering from Lyon & Healy 

Everyone in our Educational Department 
has the knack of getting the music you want when 
you want it. 


Grade School Bands Will Like Selections 


in these New Books 


BAND PER. PIANO ORCHESTRA PPER’ PLANO 

BOOK COND. BOOK COND. 

Bennett Band Book (3 vols.)—Bennett .30 .50 Beginners’ Orchestra Folio—DeLamater i 65 
Festival Band Book—Olivadoti & Holmes.... .30 75 Listle Classics Orchestra Folio 6 


Folk Tune Band Book for Beginners—Metcalf .30 
Goldman Band System—Book 1—Goldman Program Hour—Holmes : 65 


Gol C4 — d Syersm—Goldman & Leider, , 1.00 Symphonette Orch. Folio No. 2—DeLamater. .35 65 
Book 2 Trophy Orch. Folio—Roberts ; 65 


Book ° 
Jewell’s Junior March Book—Jewell , .50 FOR BAND OR ORCHESTRA 
Program Classics (2 vols.)..............+- . a 
a (heme tmmmete Fox Old Masters Folio, Vol. 2—Zamecnik... 35 


manual), $1.00 ; 
Star Band Folio 50 


New Additions to Lyon & Healy’s Library 
of Books on Musie 


Changing Opera, The—Bekker Man with the Baton, The—Ewen 

Creative School Music—Fox & Hopkins............. 3. Music Appreciation—Scholes 

Discovering Music—McKinney & Anderson... ..... ! Music Handbook, The—Scholes 

Saad on Counteenaing—~—Htchandoon as" Music Integration in the Junior High School—Pitts... 

_ f} Mi . The “W d . : Music in the Junior High School—Gehrkens 

Gist 6 Se ee ; Music in the Modern School—Mayne 

History of Music—Fi mney - J. Orchestration—Forsyth (New Ed.)..............000 5.00 
(Classroom Edition, $3.00). Pursuit of Music, The—Walford Davies............. 2.50 


How Man Made Music—Buchanan , Signposts to Music—W. 

Introduction to Musical Knowledge—Jones &B arnard. 1.50 (Workbook, .25) 
Send for a complete list of Musi- There’s a wealth of helpful suggestions in 
cal Dictionaries, Histories, Biog- Lyon & Healy’s book of ‘‘Music for Thanks- 
raphies ... and the special list giving and Christmas.” Free copies of this 
of “Sale Books’’ at reduced prices. and the new “Choral Director’s Guidebook’’. 


ONE ORDER e ONE STATEMENT * ONE POSTAL CHARGE 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
3844 Wilshire Blvd- 


74 E. Mill Se. 1007 Huron Rd. 25 W. Sth Se. ° 1620 Se. 
Akron, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. Omaha, Neb. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Musicianship Studies—Grabel 
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Northwest Conference 











HIS MESSAGE is coming to you from 
Portland, your host city, at the close 
of three days of conferences in regard 
to our 1937 biennial, to be held March 
28-31. Progress was definitely made in 
the plans for the spring meeting at an 
enthusiastic luncheon in the Multnomah 
Hotel on Saturday, October 10. This 
meeting was attended by between thirty 
and forty people representing the Port- 
land Schools, Chamber of Commerce, 
Federation of Music Clubs, Ellison White 
music stores and other 

Vanett 
Chicago office; Andrew Loney of La 
Grande, Oregon, Secretary of the North- 
west Conference; Walter Welke of Seat- 
and the President, rep- 
resented the Executive Board. Chester 
Duncan of Vancouver, Washington, and 
WwW. W. 
attended the luncheon. 

It is the first time that it has been 
possible for a representative from the 
Chicago office to come to the Northwest 
for a preliminary meeting. It has been 
most helpful and enjoyable to have Miss 
Lawler with us. Her exceptional ex- 
perience in connection with National and 


Conservatory, 


civic interests. Lawler of the 


tle, Treasurer; 


Nusbaum of Oregon City also 


Sectional meetings and many other events 
of a similar nature has made her advice 
very valuable in all matters pertaining 
to program, budget and general organi- 
zation 

A 


GENERAL Chairman of the Convention 
Committee is Charles A. Rice, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Portland. W. H. 
Supervisor of Music, is Vice- 
regret to say that owing 


Boyer, 


Chairman. We 


to a recent illness it is not possible for 
Mr. Boyer to direct all the activities 


and assume the various responsibilities 
in connection with the local management. 
We are indeed grateful to Mr. Rice for 
the appointment of M. H. Gunn, Prin- 
cipal of Lincoln High School, as Direct- 
ing Chairman. Mr. Gunn presided at our 
October 10 luncheon, and we not only 
were aware of his executive ability and 
strong personality but realized that in 
Mr. Gunn we have a real friend of music 
education. 

Members at large of the Planning and 
Budget Committee and the various com- 
mittee chairmen will be announced in 
the next issue of the JourRNAi. 

A 

WE ARE very happy to announce the 
directors for the band, chorus and or- 
chestra, as we feel three outstanding peo- 
ple have been secured to conduct these 
organizations. They are: William D. 
Revelli for the band, John Smallman for 
the chorus, and George Dasch for the 
orchestra. Plans are also being made 
for clinics which we hope will be under 
the leadership of these distinguished mu- 
sic educators. 

Louis G. Wersen of Tacoma, Chairman 
of the Instrumental Affairs, is working 
with Mr. Revelli and Mr. Dasch plan- 
ning the programs. Stanley Teel of Mis- 
soula, Chairman of Vocal Affairs, and 
Mr. Smallman will be ready to announce 
the chorus music in a short time. 

_ 

One of the principal speakers on the 
Conference program will be James L. 
Mursell, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. We are most fortunate in se- 
curing Mr. Mursell, as we feel he has 
a real message for us. Other speakers 


will be announced in the next issue of 
the JoURNAL. 

The first draft of the program is prac- 
ticaily completed and within a week or 
ten days will be sent to the Executive 
Board for their reactions. All Confer- 
ence members are again invited to send 
suggestions which should be in the office 
of the president by November 10. 

A 

Many state education meetings will be 
held in the next month or two which will 
afford each Conference member a won- 
derful opportunity for telling music 
teachers about the Northwest Conference 
and the plans for the spring convention. 
Take your JourRNAL with you to any 
meetings of this sort and interest them 
in this very valuable publication. 

The president has been invited to 
speak at the North Central Section of 
the Washington Education Association in 
Wenatchee the last of October. As Con- 
ference members we should seize every 
opportunity of this sort to bring word 
of the Conference to all teachers who 
are not members. 

i. 

By THE TIME this issue is in your 
hands the state of Idaho will have com- 
pleted the organization of a State As- 
sociation which takes in every section 
of the state. It is said to be the first 
one in the Northwest Conference to ac- 
complish this. On October 16 and 17 
Miss Lawler was in Boise to discuss 
national affiliation plans with the State 
Association leaders and to interest Idaho 
music educators in our Northwest meet- 
ing. 

Who will be the next to report a 
“State Association” or an “In-and-About 


Club” ? Etnuet M. Henson, President 





Under the general chairmanship of Superintendent Charles 
the city are joining forces in preparation for the 1937 Northwest Convention and Festival. 
Standing left to right: 


10 with the Conference officers. 


PORTLAND PLANS FOR THE CONFERENCE 


A. Rice, Portland schools, and leaders in the educational, musical and civic activities of 
This picture shows the luncheon group which met October 
M.E. 


Andrew Leney, Secretary of the 


Mrs. M. Donald Spencer, manager of the 


Portland Symphony Society and representative of Federation of Music Clubs;Manley Robison, Convention Department of the Chamber of Commerce; 


Ethel M. Henson, President of the N.V 
Committee; William H. Boyer, he of 


Secretary of 
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-M.E.C. 
the M.E.N.C.; 


Henry M. Gunn, 


Principal of Lincoln High School and Directing Chairman of the Convention 
Music in Portland, and Vice-Chairman of the Comsnntees, Vanett Lawler, Assistant Executive 
Walter Welke, Treasurer of the N.W.) 
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C. Paul Herfurth’s 


ALL SERVICE 
FOLIO 


for BAND and 
ORCHESTRA 


The same musical and pedagogical knowl- 
edge and understanding by the author, 
which have resulted in enthusiastic acclaim 
for his “A Tune a Day” Violin Books— 
are again revealed in his compilation and 
arrangement of 19 favorite compositions 
for Band and Orchestra. Price, each part, 
<0c—Piano acc. (Cond.), $1.00. 


Specimen Copies 


Upon R equest T H E 


ist Cornet or Trumpet B?, 
Solo Clarinet B> or 1st Violin. 











BOSTON 


Music CO. 


116 Boylston St., BOSTON 








Elizabeth Gest tells: 


What Every Junior 
Should Know 
About MUSIC 


In easily understandable form, this nation- 
ally-renowned music educator presents 
fundamental musical facts. This book has 
found an enthusiastic reception for class, 
club and individual study. It deals with 
Elements, Rudiments, Instruments, Forms, 
Terms, Composers and Melodies. In con- 
venient pocket size, 60 cents. 


Write Our Educational 

Dept. for Thanksgiving 

and Christmas Music 
Suggestions 














FOR SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 


. — 
iy etst 
Bie COLLECTION OF 


WORLD 
FAMOUS 
MARCHES 


For Piano Solo (with Guitar Chords) 


15 GREAT MARCHES 





including 
OVER THERE CHIMES OF LIBERTY 
DOWN THE FIELD BLAZE AWAY 
YALE BOOLA UNCLE SAMMY 
RANGER’S SONG (from “Rio Rita”) 
Etc. 
Price 50c 


1629 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 
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New (Conference Bulletins 


The Music Educators National Conference at the 
1936 Convention in New York accepted two re- 
ports submitted by the Music Education Research 
Council and authorized publication of these re- 
ports in bulletin form. 
~ 
Bulletin No. 18 
Music Supervision in the Public Schools 
Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of ten or more. 


Bulletin No. 19 


A Course of Study in Music for 
Rural Schools 


Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of ten or more. 
o 


These bulletins are now available for distribu- 
tion. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Headquarters and Publication Office 
64 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
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Southern Conference 





usic Epucators of the South: “We 
M are the music-makers and we are 
the dreamers of dreams.” You dreamed, 
during the pleasant summer days, of fresh 
and exciting activities for your students, 
you read some of the stimulating new 
books on various phases of music educa- 
tion, and you saw visions of that better 
day that is coming when all the children 
of all the people shall have a chance to 
delight their hearts with the making of 
sweet sounds and to pour out their joy and 
their longing through the channel of mu- 
sic. But the days and the weeks pass, and 
the vision does not materialize. Our ef- 
forts seem so puny and the difficulties in 
the way so great. But we must not be 
downhearted—we must recall the victories 
of the past, the fact that solid growth is 
not a sporadic thing, and that steady, 
faithful working toward the visions that 
inspire us will surely bring results. 
Now just what does all that mean? It 
means this: I am not thinking of the 
individual you, and your individual 
dreams and visions and your individual 
victories and discouragements. I am see- 
ing, also, our Southern Conference, our 
dreams and visions for it, the victories 
and the discouragements it has met, our 
common problems and our common inspi- 
rations. The Southern Conference is do- 
ing things and going places—and it wants 
every music educator in our Southern 
territory to go along. Perhaps our visions 
will not be entirely realized this year, but 
we are on the way and moving at a good 
pace, too. Every day's mail brings en- 
news—new to our 


couraging recruits 


ranks, and new developments of many 
sorts. 

I had hoped that in this issue of the 
Journat I could announce various com- 
mittees that are going to help realize our 
visions for the Southern Conference, but 
these plans are still “brewing”—are not 
quite “cooked up” yet. I promise you in 
the next issue an outline of plans, com- 
mittees, and pre-Conference news galore. 
Get your spectacles all polished up and 
ready! 

A 

Dip you read the call to duty by our 
National President in the September 
JourNAL, and did you accept it as your 
personal responsibility? I cannot think 
of better ways of making our Southern 
Conference the biggest and best it has 
ever been than to do the things that Pres- 
ident Maddy names. 

o 

Are you taking advantage of the splen- 
did things for the schools that the radio 
is giving us—the Damrosch programs at 
the new hours of 2:00 and 2:30 on Fri- 
days, and the new instrumental lessons 
conducted by our versatile National Pres- 
ident every Tuesday afternoon at 2:00 
o'clock? Two wonderful things leading 
toward the realization of some of our 
visions, and sent direct to each school by 
air-line! What more can you ask? 

A 

CotumetraA, South Carolina, is planning 
to dust out the corners and polish the 
windows and clean out the dresser- 


drawers—in short, to get ready for com- 
pany on March 4th, 5th and 6th, and the 


company is to be you and I. I'll be look- 
ing for you all. 
Yours for a Singing South, 
Grace VAN Dyke More, President 


P.S. If you have not paid your mem- 
bership dues for this year, better do it 
right away. 

= 


J. Henry Francis, past president of 
the Southern Conference, and for some 
years director of music in the Charles- 
ton (West Virginia) Public Schools, be- 
gan the new school year as director of 
the department of music education of 
Kanawha County Public Schools. His 
office will continue to be located in 
Charleston High School. ’ 


Luther A. Richman has recently been 
appointed state supervisor for Virginia. 
We congratulate Virginia upon having 
secured him to head the music educa- 
tion work, and predict a very successful 
administration for him. Welcome, 
Luther, to the Southern Conference!— 
Price Doyle. 


On the Up-grade. After traveling 
through several states of the South this 
summer and from personal observations 
in Kentucky, I am happy to announce 
that music education is about to emerge 
from the doldrums. There has been a 
marked increase in the number of 
schools which are replacing music and 
introducing it for the first time. In 
North Carolina I found definite im- 
provement, although the situation does 
not begin to approach that of 1923- 
1929. In Kentucky, as one may judge 
from the situation here, there are not 
enough qualified music teachers to fill 
the jobs available. We are anticipating 
a revival of interest in music education 
throughout the South.—Price Doyle. 


Paul Thornton, for seven years head 
of the vocal department in Salina (Kan- 
sas) High School, is now director of the 
Department of Music, Louisiana State 
Normal College, Natchitoches, Louisi- 
ana. 





LENOIR HIGH SCHOOL BAND, LENOIR, N. C. 


The Lenoir band travels in its own busses, the newest of which is shown in the picture. The band’s 1936-37 schedule of engagements includes a 


trip to the Southern Conference at Columbia, S. C., next spring. In September the Lenoir 
Colgate University in the inter-sectional football game between Duke and Colgate. 
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layers went to Durham, N , 
James C. Harper is director. 


N. C., as representatives of 
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rs and Christmas Suggestions 


Thanksgiving Octavos 


a ee A Thanksgiving Fable (S.S.A.A.)...........655 6532 .12 
Beethoven. . .. The Heavens Are Declaring (S.A.)..........-. 7951 -12 
Beethoven. . .. The Heavens Are Declaring (Unison Chorus).... 8033 .12 
Berwald...... Lord of Harvest, Thee We Hail (S.A.T.B.)...... 5184 .15 
Berwald...... Sing To The Lord of Hervest (S.A.T.B.)......... 5611 .15 
Cruger-Muller . Now Thank We All Our God (S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B.). 7745 .16 
Kremser...... Prayer of Thanksgiving (S.A.T.B.)............55 4345 .12 
Kremser...... Prayer of Thanksgiving (1.7.B.B.).............. 4947 .12 
Kremser..... Prayer cf Thanksgiving (S.A.)........-.00e000s 7950 =«.12 
Kremser...... Prayer of Thanksgiving (Unison Chorus)......... 8031 -10 
| ee” Song of Praises (S.A.T.B. with Soprano and Bari- 

—— aS eae se Sasa 8036 .15 
Rogers... .... O Lord, How Manifold (S.A.T.B.)............ 5754 .15 
Schnecker..... Come, Ye Thenkful People, Come (S.A.T.B.).... 3249 .15 
Simper....... O Lord, How Manifold (S.A.T.B. with Sensene 

So! lo) L Ses ceceneseccvvescesecesesescece 5203 ow 
ere The Yoow ged Every Sweet-Smelling Tree 

Daa kdiAekaeedasstenseseceesees 7297 .12 
Woodman. ...A Meow Day Ode (S.A.T.B.). . sens .25 


Thanksgiving Cantatas 


ee TNT TCTT CCT T CTT OCTET TS -50 
Garett....... add canicdscenearshuaeeheeeconee .40 


Christmas Operettas 


Christmas. The Mystery of the Nativity in pantomime and carols 
of many countries. Mixed voices or unchanged voices alone. 
Selected and arranged by Satis N. Coleman. Vocal Score, 
Piano accompaniment with full directions for Costumes, Scenery, 
PUTIN 4 bw aban evncec i oiencedeucisereeeresses .75 


Holy Night. By Florence Converse, with words and music 
adapted from old French Christmas songs by Kate Stearns Page. 
Unison. Vocal Score, Piano accompaniment with full direc- 

.60 


The Toy-Shop. A musical play in three acts. unison. Libretto 
by Phyllis McGinley. Music by Gladys Rich. One scene: A 
salesroom in a toy-shop. Time of rendition about 45 minutes. 
Easy to sing, costume and stage. Vocal Score, Piano accompani- 
ment with full directions. Brice Se eisnnd Sie ere waa ace ae .75 


The Magic Nutcracker. An operetta in seven scenes for upper 

rade or junior high school. Unison and two-part. Libretto 
j Jane Kerley woven about the music of Tschaikowsky’s ‘“Nut- 
cracker Suite.” Time of performance about 40 minutes. 
Orchestral parts for rental only. Price................ .60 


Shepherd's Christmas Eve. A musical play in one scene for 
youn people. Unison. The play, En ish versions, foreword 
and directions by Ellenor Cook and Ludmila K. Foxlee. Origi- 
nal music arrangements by Andrew Salama. Vocal Score, 
piano accompaniment with full directions............ $1.00 

an be used for Senior High School by using four part arrange- 
ments, which are available separately. 


Handel’s “THE MESSIAH” 
Separate chorus parts ...... 60c 














WRITE TO YOUR NEAREST 


New Christmas Octavos 


Anderson... . . At The Menger (S.S.A.T.B.B.). . 7900 =«.12 
Anderson. . . .The Mother end The Child c a A. A. T. B).. - 7918 7 
Bornschein . .. .Bethlehem Rejoices! (S.A.1.B.).............4. 8012 .15 


Hallstrom. . . . . What The Christ Child Heard e A.T.B. with Sop- 
Git cinckensedindcsasscknenas 8013 .12 
eee. .A Great and Mighty Wonder (S.S.A.A.1.T.B.B.). 8018 .15 














Leeman Sh AS eee. aa 
rn . Sleep, my little Jesus (S.S.A.)...........0.000- 7916 =.15 
Matthews... . . Sleep Holy Babe (Contralto Solo or voices in 

wunteon OF Glued VOICES)... 22. cccccccccces 8037 .12 

Mueller... .... The Light of Bethlehem (S.A.T.B.)............. 7800 .15 
Mueller. ..... Our Chstames Day GSA). oo. cccccccccsces 8003 .12 
Mueller. ..... Our Christmas Day (S.A.T.B.).............004 8004 .12 
i ee En 8026 .10 
rr Down in Yon Forest (S.S.A.)...........00005% 8025 .10 
ee Down in Yon Forest (S.A.T.B.)........-...-005 8024 .10 
See, Amid The Winter's Snow (S.A.T.B.)....... 7886 .15 

In Every Town and Village (S.A.T.B.).......... 7887 .12 

The Virgin's Lullaby (S.A.T.B.).. . ... 8023 10 

Sing O Heavens (S.A.)..........-. 7947 12 

..Where is the King? (S.A.T.B.).......... 8008 15 

: 7938 15 

8029 10 


New Cantata 


Evangeline Lehman—This beautiful cantata for full 
chorus of mixed voices with tenor, baritone and soprano solos 
with piano or organ accompaniment, had an enthusiastic recep- 
tion when preras from manuscript in Pittsburgh Carnegie 


Christmas. 


Music Hall. (Can be done in tableau form.) Maurice Dumesnil 
has made a French adaptation of the English text. Time of per- 
formance fifteen to eighteen minutes. Vocal score, .75. 


Other Christmas Cantatas 


The Message of the Star. R. Huntington Woodman—30 mins. 
Vocal score, .75, String Quartet Parts available. Books of 
Words, $2.50 per 100. 
The Story of Christmas. 
Easily shortened. Vocal score, .75. 
parts for hire. Orchestra parts available. 
$2.50 per 100. 

The Holy Child. Horatio W. Parker—25 mins. 
-75. Orchestra parts available. 

The First Christmas. C. Whitney Coombs—About 30 mins- 
Easily shortened. Vocal score, $1.00. Orchestra parts avail- 
able. 

The Star of Bethlehem. F. Flaxington Harker—25 mins. Vocal 


H. Alexander Matthews—30 mins. 
Harp and Tympani 
Books of Words, 


Vocal score, 


score, .75. Orchestra parts available. Books of Words 
$2.50 per 100. 
Children’s Crusade. Gabriel Pierne—About one hour. Vocal 


score, $1.50. Orchestra parts available. Children’s chorus 


parts condensed. .60. 


Carol Collections 


Coleman-Jorgensen . Christmas Carols from Many Lands.. .50 
a pease ty ee aataan aioe ae la 
RRR SF re Ten Christmas Carols from the South- — 
ern Appalachian Mountains... . . .50 








Many National Carols are in 
Schirmer Octavo Form 











SCHIRMER STORE 
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Selected and Orchestrated by 
BRUNO REIBOLD 


A well balanced group of compositions by famous composers for programs of 
high school orchestras. Edited and arranged in a thoroughly musicianly manner. 























CONTENTS 

MARCHE HONGROISE—from “Damnation of Faust” ....................... Hector Berlioz 
DREAM PANTOMIME—from “‘Haensel and Gretel" Il Act.................. E. Humperdinck 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH—from “Sigurd Jorsalfar"......... Lndecnaneceuee ne Edward Grieg 
DANCE OF THE APPRENTICES—from “Die Meistersinger”.................. pees Wagner 
BOURREE—from the Second Violin Sonata............. Ps 4 seg nino lo 'a Were ee S. Bach 
ENTRANCE AND MARCH OF PEERS—from “‘lolanthe"’. sad witicashanicien ee poe a eas 
MARCHE CLASSIQUE—from Concerto for Piano. .............. 0.0.2.0 005 C. M. von Weber 
SALUT D'AMOUR (Love's cosine. Sh ics a Succ wer Cee Edward Elgar 
PROCESSION OF THE SAR DAR—from “Caucasian Sketches”........... M. Ippolitow-lwanow 
SONG OF INDIA—from “Sadko GEL NE OE N. Rimsky-Korsakow 
DANCE OF THE pr SLA VES—from Aide” W Act... 0... cece cece eee G. Verdi 
oo an od cre wenauin ene dee aaa be awa eens A. Soedermann 

Each Part, 50 Cents 

Piano-Cond., $1.00 
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ALL AMERICAN 
MARCH FOLIO 































scored by 
ECNIK , For Band 
treme 
and © opere th oe mance Every band will welcome this all-new 
other m* a” collection of inspiring marches for its 
wMaARTH freshness in compositions and arrange- 
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ments. For events and assemblies of any 
popular nature. 


Each Part, 30 Cents 
Piano Cond. Score, 50c 
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Eastern Conference 





HAT did you think of the First 

\X/ Fall Issue of the Music Epvu- 

CATORS JOURNAL? I know you 
are proud of the official organ of our 
United Conferences and proud to claim 
membership in our fine professional or- 
ganization. 

In the list of affiliated organizations 
and clubs we have two state departments 
of music, one festival organization, and 
seven In-and-About Clubs that include 
Eastern Conference members. You and 
I know that there are many more music 
education organizations that should be 
affiliated and placed upon the roll of 
honor. Why not step up our professional 
standing by urging all individuals and 
groups in our field to become associated 
with the National Music 
Educators Conferences? There need be 
no compulsion for all of our associates 
to join the Conference but they should be 
invited to do so and learn the secret of 
the success of you who are members and 
Conference attendants. Look on page 43 
of the September Issue at “Something to 
Think About” and see if this is not a 
good yardstick for self-evaluation! 


Eastern and 


a 


Ir 1S MOST ENCOURAGING to read the 
news about music department meetings 
in the State Education District Conven- 
tions. Over four columns are devoted 
to the announcements in the September 
JourNnaAL. Most of the states in our ter- 
ritory are listed and I know that the 
other states have similar gatherings. 
Some of these music department meet- 
ings are held on three successive days 
and are miniature music conferences in 


themselves. It will not be too late to 


announce other department and_ club 
meetings in future issues of the JouRNAL. 
oo 


READ AGAIN National President Mad- 
dy’s message entitled “A Challenging 
Program” and his suggested five points. 
Here we have a common-sense statement 
of facts and a practical working formula 
for the improvement of music conditions 
in America that will bring happiness to 
everyone concerned, with emphasis where 
it belongs—upon the welfare of children. 

There is more good advice in the “Ex- 
hibitors’ Columns.” This time three points 
are equally challenging. How true it is 
that we forget to speak to the local music 
dealer about the Conference. I am going 
to look for the Exhibitors Association 
symbol in the music shops next time I 
step in and also, whenever I get the op- 
portunity, tell our commercial friends and 
educational associates more about the 
New York Conference and of the plans 
for our own 1937 Buffalo Conference. 

ce 


I HOPE THAT you have read our Sep- 
tember Eastern page, which tells some- 
thing of the fine progress that your Ex- 
ecutive Board has made in conjunction 
with William Breach and the progressive 
In-and-About Buffalo Conference Com- 
mittee. Truly the minor events will be 
major in scope and the major events 
national and even international in im- 
portance! Plan to come on Tuesday, 
April 13th, and visit schools on the way 
and be on hand for Tuesday evening. 
Buffalo is going at this thing in a big 
way—and do not be surprised if you are 
invited to stay for Saturday evening, 
Aprii 17th, too for another gala program. 


THE CONFERENCE plan for April 14, 15 
and 16 consists of regular general ses- 
sions, clinics, and impressive evening af- 
fairs. We are organizing program com- 
mittees for each and every event and 
session. Many valuable suggestions have 
been received and our list of demonstra- 
tion groups, choruses, orchestras, ensem- 
bles, professional organizations, speakers, 
topics for discussion and other data is 
extraordinary. 

We wish to make our Sectional Con- 
ference truly democratic and helpful in 
a constructive way. Our interpretation 
of our slogan—Music for Every Child— 
Every Child for Music—will be “More 
and Better Music in School, Home and 
Community.” Each major session will 
emphasize some phase of this thought 
with programs, and 
thought-provoking messages. You will 
have your chance to participate in dis- 
cussions in the clinics. 

Yes, we will have a school exhibit, so 
prepare your material and have it ready 
for shipment to Buffalo. Why not in- 
clude some visual aids for the enrichment 
of classroom work and especially for lis- 
tening lessons? 


demonstrations, 


* 


I LIKE THE SAMPLES of the new Con- 


ference Yearbook, don’t you? What a 
volume the 1936 book will be! No one 


can afford to miss securing a copy. And 
then there are the new Conference Bul- 
letins announced—No. 18 on “Music 
Supervision,” and No. 19—“A Course of 
Study in Music for Rural Schools.” 

= 


It Is TIME to think of memberships for 
our Conference. Let us go over the top 





MUSIC DEPARTMENT OF BUFFALO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
This group of ninety-six Conference members under the leadership of Director of Music William Breach, comprises the nucleus of the 1937 Convention 


Committee organization of the Eastern Conference. 
ing staff of the Buffalo schéols, are many loc. 


October, Nineteen Thirty-six 


and regional organizations, and 


Coéperating with the music department, besides representatives of the administrative and teach- 


Come to Buffalo next April! 


‘onference members from schools and colleges of the entire area. 
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Depyyf 


UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL OF 
Music 

accredited courses in Piano, 

Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 

Music, Harmony and Orchestral In- 


struments. Confers Degrees of B.M., 
B.M.E., Ph.B., and M.M. 


offers 


A Professional School with 
University Prestige 


A Faculty of National Reputation 


The course in Public School Music is 
designed to train the prospective teach- 
er of music in the schools with a thor- 
ough grounding in Methods, Educa- 
tion, Orchestral Instruments, Con- 
ducting, Theory and Harmony, and 
the necessary academic subjects, en- 
abling the student to meet the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education 
in various states. 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
408-64 E. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 





SPARKLING TRIOS 


For Girls’ Glee Clubs 
April—Bronson 15¢ Fairy Pipes—Bronson .12¢ 
eee 

Published bg 
J. B. CRIPPEN 


505 Security Bldg. Charlest on, W.Va. 








Summy’s Corner 


STUDENT’S HARMONY 
BOOK 


By Preston Ware Orem, $1.25 


EYE®¥ ESSENTIAL is explained 
in cheerful, conversational 
style, from basic facts of intervals 
through ALL of the chords and 


progressions. 


Harmonization of melodies is 
introduced almost from the start 
—Figured Bass is treated in its 
proper relation to the scheme of 
instruction—the intelligent use of 
the various Cadences is stressed 
practically and a freer use of 
Related Tonalities is sought. 


A live, modern book written 
for Today's students. 
Clayton F. Summy Co. 


429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
9 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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at Buffalo with not only advance enroll- 
ments of active but also associate mem- 
berships. Why not bring someone to the 
Conference who may be interested in 
music and would join as an associate 
member? When you get the vision of 
what William Breach, Charles Miller, 
Francis Diers, and our hosts in the Buf- 
falo area, are planning for us you will 
realize that nothing is impossible. 
= 


THE CHAPTER in the Bible that follows 
the famous 13th of Corinthians I, contains 
the following verse: “For if the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who shall pre- 
pare himself to the battle?” Let us pre- 
pare now with “certain sounds,” in school 
and out, for our great convention. 

Georse L. Linpsay, President 


Music Education in poe York State 


n 1920, when I entered the service of 
the State Department of Education, 
there were 226 public school systems in 
this state which employed special teach- 
ers or supervisors of music; in addition 
to these, there were 95 private acade- 
mies in which accredited music courses 
were offered. Probably half of the 226 
systems reporting did not employ a full- 
time teacher of music. In the smaller 
communities the favorite combination 
was that of music and drawing. How- 
ever, by the most generous computa- 
tion, there were 321 schools and school 
systems which had recognized and rec- 
ognizable music instruction. In 1934, 
676 public school systems with high 
school departments reported supervisors 
or special teachers of music; approxi- 
mately 60 systems without high school 
departments employ music teachers, and 
about -100 private schools offer accred- 
ited music courses. The 321 responsibil- 
ities have increased to over eight hun- 
dred. 

In all these years there has not been 
one year in which there has been no in- 
crease in the number of systems em- 
ploying especially trained teachers or su- 
pervisors. In the worst years of finan- 
cial stringency, music was introduced 
into a sufficient number of school sys- 
tems to offset the loss of the few in 
which it was discontinued. We have 
been spared, more than many of us 
realize, the calamitous abandonment of 
the musical activities which has marked 
the school policies in many states. 

Fifteen years is a fairly large propor- 
tion of anyone’s adult life. The past 
fifteen years have brought many changes 
into the teaching of music and the gen- 
eral conception of its functions in 
schools. Shortly after beginning my 


An extract from the annual message of 
Russell Carter, New York State Supervisor of 
Music, to the music sections of the nine zones 
of the New York State Teachers Association, 
1935. 
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SUPERVISORS — TEACHERS 


THE MASTER KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH 
IN STRUMENT 





PAT. MAY 19. 
APR. 17. 1931 


Other Pat. Pending 


 ) ARE LEADING 


_ WHY * 


Because all that your profession demands of 
Pitch Pipes is found in “Master Key” Pitch 
Instruments. 
ae >! are Sanitary—Clean. 
1 reeds are sounded by the Single Blow 
pg 
One does not inhale Dust and Dirt. 
To you this is most important. 
2—All notes are arranged in Rotation following 
one another in Chromatic order. 
3—Clear and Accurate in Tone quality. 
4—Perfect in Design = ame instruments 
are of most 





FOR VOCAL. USE 
Chromatic—Full Scale 13 keys. 
Diatonic—Natural Scale 8 keys. 

Ask your Dealer for the “Master Key” 
ments. 
If he cannot supply you write us. 


Manufactured by 


WM. KRATT CO. 


26 Redmond St. New Brunswick, N. J. 


instru- 





wa? CONTRIBUTIQy Dy 
ROBBINS % 

Library of % 
MODERN 
AMERICAN 
MUSIC 


grr Band 


ARRANGED BY 


ERIK W.G.LEIDZEN 
ON THE TRAIL 


~O CANYO™ SU 


by FERDE GROFE 


MANHATTAN SERENADE 


4+ LOUIS ALTER 


DEEP PURPLE 


4, PETER De ROSE 


w * 


FULL BAND (including conductor part) . . $5.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND (including conductor port) 7.350 
CONDUCTOR SCORE (condensed). . .. .« 75 
EXTRA PARTS, each 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE @ NEW YORK 
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service in the Department, I recall (in 
answer to an inquiry) I stated that, in 
my opinion, music teaching in the 
schools should have for its aim the inde- 
pendent musical performance, up to the 
level of ability, of the largest possible 
number of children. However you or I 
may change in detail the accomplishment 
of that aim, I am sure that we can all 
agree in it as a fundamental principle. 
Russet, CARTER. 





Notes from the Field 





Joel Dolven has moved to Albany, 
New York, from Owatonna, Minnesota, 
where he was supervisor of music for 
the last nine years. In Albany Mr. 
Dolven will include among his duties 
the vocal technique classes. 


Dudley May will divide his time dur- 
ing this school year. His supervising 
duties will include Castleton, East 
Greenbush and Averill Park, New York. 


Philip W. L. Cox, Jr. terminated his 
connections with the Albany, New York, 
staff last spring and is now in the 
school music department at Scarsdale. 


Clarence Wells, treasurer of the East- 
ern Conference, was director of music at 
the Adirondack Music Camp at Chateau- 
gay Lake, New York, the past summer. 


The faculty at the camp included Sam- | 


uel Antek, assistant concert master at 


the Metropolitan Opera House, Alice | 


Mock of the Chicago Opera Company 
and a number of other distinguished 
musicians and teachers. 


Woodstown Civic Orchestra (Woods- 
town, Salem County, New Jersey) un- 
der the direction of Wilbert Hitchner 
(Supervisor of Music, Wilmington, Del- 
aware) is entering on its seventh suc- 
cessful season. Following is an excerpt 


from The Monitor Register of Woods- | 
town: “The Woodstown Civic Orches- | 


tra, with Wilbert B. Hitchner, conduc- | 


tor, is an outstanding educational and 
cultural asset of Woodstown, and a 


civic movement for happiness and en- | 


joyment of the members of the com- 
munity and especially of benefit to the 
younger generation in bringing good 
music to them.” 


George C. Wilson is on leave of ab- 
sence from Emporia State Teachers Col- 
lege this year at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to substitute dur- 
ing the absence of Norval Church and 
also to do graduate work. Robert Fitz- 
gerald, who has been on the faculty of 
Arthur Jordan Conservatory, Indianapo- 
lis, is substituting for Mr. Wilson at 
Emporia. 


Washington, D. C. Esther England, 
5420 Colorado Avenue, N. W., will serve 
as the District of Columbia Chairman 
for 1936-37. 


Pennsylvania. The drive for another 
big membership enrollment will soon be 
under way. Success in 1936 was due 
to the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
many enthusiastic workers in the 
“Keystone State,” with especial thanks 
to Claude Rosenberry, Will Earhart, 
and F. Edna Davis. 

Did you know that the president of 
the Eastern Conference is now Dr. 
Lindsay? Temple University conferred 
this highest of musical degrees upon 
our president last June. The “doctor” 
celebrated by spending the summer in 
the British Isles wiih his family.— 
George P. Spangler, State Chairman. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology an- 
nounces the appointment of Frederic 
Dorian, Viennese conductor and music 
critic, as assistant professor in the 
Department of Music. Dr. Dorian will 
teach musical aesthetics and harmony 
and will also direct the Bach Choir. 


October, Nineteen Thirty-six 




















HE success of a Concert depends greatly on the program. Every Super- 
visor of music wants variety in their orchestra programs. After 
employing the entire orchestra we suggest using a group of compositions for 
String Orchestra, selected from the following: 


The Orpheus String Orchestra Series 


(Published with piano part in score and 3rd violin, both parts ad libitum) 


Each 
Score String Pt. 

O.S. 1—Brahms-Elkan ....... Lullaby 50 As 
O.S. 2—Mendelssohn-Elkan ... Venetian Barcarolle .50 ine 
O.S. 3—Tartini-Elkan ....... Andante .60 R 
O.S. 4—Scarlatti-Elkan ...... - Burlesca .60 mY 
O.S. 5—Davidson, H. G......Concert Square Dance (original) .60 SF 
O.S. 8—Handel-Weaner ..... Sonata No. 6 in E major .80 .20 
NEW!! 

O.S. 10—Bach-Elkan ......... Come Sweet Death 50 iF 
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Scores of the above are offered ON APPROVAL 





Especially Selected Orchestra Compositions 
BACH-CAILLIET—Fervent Is My Longing 


Score 1.00, Grand Orch. 2.50, Each Extra part .20 


McDONALD, H.—Rhumba (from 2nd Symphony) 
Edited by Leopold Stokowski 


Score 2.00, Full Orch. 2.50, Grand Orch. 3.50, Piano Cond. .75, Each Extra part .30 


WHITE, PAUL—Five Miniatures 


Score 1.50, Small Orch. 1.50, Piano .60, Each Extra part .15 


ELKAN “VOGEL COMPANY 
6 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Give a Journal Subscription . . . 


to your Superintendent. An ideal Christmas gift, from his 
standpoint and yours. And why not the same for others 
—principal, school board member, associate teacher, 
friend? Just to make it worth while, the Journal quotes 
special Christmas Gift rates (not available after Dec. 20): 


Pe eee $2.50 
WE GID oko ecssewciccnsss 3.75 
Eight subscriptions ................. 5.00 


Send remittance with names and mail addresses. Greeting card will be 
sent to each, with your name and the announcement of the gift subscription. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL, 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., 
CHICAGO 




















Association and Club News 





New Jersey S. T. A. Department 
of Music 


b+ New Jersey Department of Music 
is centering attention on plans for the 
annual convention of the New Jersey 
State Teachers Association, Atlantic City, 
November 13, 14, 15. Clifford Demarest, 
president of the Music Department, and 
his co-workers have planned a program 
of exceptional interest, which in addi- 
tion to the features of the general con- 
vention program will provide a_ full 
schedule. Events of particular interest to 
the Music department are outlined as 
follows: 

Friday evening, November 13: (1) In- 
strumental clinic (wind instruments) at 
Hotel Morton, Arthur H. Brandenburg, 
chairman. Discussion leader, Edmund C. 
Wall, solo clarinetist with the Goldman 
3and. (2) Vocal clinic at Hotel Mad- 
ison, John Pearsall, chairman. Discus- 
sion leader, Alfred Spouse, Assistant Di- 
rector of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

Saturday morning, November 14 (Rose 
Room, Hotel Traymore): 9:00—Annua! 
business meeting and election. 10:00—In- 
strumental clinic (strings) led by Paul 
C. Herfurth, East Orange. 11:00—Vocal 
clinic. (1) Elementary supervision and 
grade teacher training, Elizabeth Ingalls, 
Westfield. (2) High school vocal music, 
Elmer M. Hintz, Director of Music De- 
partment, Skidmore College. 

The annual luncheon will be held at 
noon on Saturday at Hotel Traymore 
(Submarine Grill). 

Sunday afternoon, Vovember 15, at 
3:00 (Ballroom of Convention Hall): 
Annual concert of the New Jersey All- 
State High School Symphony Orchestra 
and Chorus. Orchestra Conductors: Jen- 
nings Butterfield, West Orange: Henry 
P. Cross, Ridgefield Park: John T 
Nicholson, Union; Edmund Schill, Ver- 
ona. Chorus Conductors: Florence FE. 
Waller, Ridgewood; Maxwell Mac- 
Michael, Perth Amboy.—Etste MEeEcas- 
KIE, Chairman, Public Relations Commit- 
tee. 


Connecticut M. E. A. 


4 PLANS ARE Now being discussed for 
the proposed music festival at Water- 
bury next spring. It is hoped that defi- 
nite announcement can be made and com- 
plete information will be available after 
the: first fall meeting of the Association 
which will be held Saturday, November 
14, at the Connecticut State Teachers 
College, Storrs, Herbert A. France, di- 
rector of music at the college, will be the 
chairman. The next issue of the JourNAL 
will give a report of the meeting. 


Vichigan M. FE. A. 


4 At THE VARIOUS sectional meetings of 
the Michigan Education Association, mu- 
sic meetings are announced as follows: 
Detroit, October 25; Saginaw, October 
20; Lansing, October 20; Grand Rapids, 
October 23: Petoskey, October 9. 

In order to continue the good organ- 
ization work begun during the last school 
year, President Mattern announces that 
the committees appointed for the last 
term will be asked to serve again during 
this school vear. Additional committee 
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appointments will of course be made as 
the need arises. 

A strong membership drive to enroll 
every music educator in the M. M. E. A. 
is an important part of the early fall 
activities, particularly at the music sec- 
tion meetings—JAmMeEs E. F. CHaAse, 
Sec’y-Treasurer. 


Ohio M. E. A. 


4 With our Central District as our 
hosts, the Ohio Music Education Associ- 
ation met in Columbus at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, October 11 for the annual 
fall meeting. 

Eileen Lancaster of Dayton, and W. 
Richard McCutchan of Logan, were 
elected to the board of directors to fill 
the vacancies caused by the resignations 
of Henri Schnabl and Theodore Norman. 

The office of second vice-president has 
carried with it the duties of publicity 
chairman and editor of the Triad, the 
official paper of the organization. It was 
decided to separate these two positions, 
and George Waln, Oberlin, was elected 
to the second vice-presidency, while Ar- 
thur L. Williams continues to serve as 
editor of the Triad. 

The following appointments made by 
the president were approved: 

District Chairmen: Northeastern— A. Hoye 
Godirey, Kent: Northwestern—Merrill C. Mc- 


Ewen, Bowling Green; Eastern—L. H. Alex- 
ander, Dover; Southeastern— Floyd Prince, 
Athens; Central—Eugene Weigel, Ohio State 


University, Columbus; Southwest—Corwin H. 
raylor, Wilmington College. 

Committee Chairmen: State Music Librarian— 
W. H. Lehman, North High, Columbus; Vo- 
cal Affairs— Fay Rees, Wooster College. 
Wooster: Instrumental Affairs—Harry F. 
Clarke, Lincoln High, Cleveland; Contest and 
Competitive Festivals—Louis E. Pete, Ash- 
land; Clinics and Non-Competitive Festivals— 
Taney Trace, Muskingum College, New Con- 
cord; Improvement in Teaching—Florence Sub- 
lette. Kent State University, Kent; Research— 
M. Emett Wilson, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus; Elementary Music—Eleanor Barnard, 
Marion; High School Music—Joseph A. Leeder, 
Ohio State University, Columbus; College 
Music—Wilbur E. Crist, Capital University, 
Columbus; Radio—Don Morrison, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin; Rural—Janet White, Logan 


In order to have the state contest 
schedule coincide with that of the na- 
tional, it was voted to have no state band 
contest this year. The state orchestra 
and choral contests will be held at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, April 23 and 
24. The state solo and ensemble contest 
is scheduled to take place at Oberlin Col- 
lege on May 8th. 

Various types of music activities, such 
as vocal and instrumental clinics, demon- 
strations and festivals are scheduled to 
be held in the six districts of the state 
throughout the year. 

Gertrupe A. DeBats, President 





National Clinic Bands 


TWO CLINIC BANDS, similar to the “Red” 
and “Blue” Bands which were so successful at 
last year’s National School Band Clinic, will 
be organized for our 1937 Clinic, to be held 
January 7-9 at Urbana. Students from Class A 
or B schools holding membership in the Na- 
tional School Band Association are eligible. 
Directors are invited to send applications at 
once to the organizing chairman, G. W. Pat- 
rick, 864 Columbia Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 
A. R. McALLISTER, 
President, N. S. B. A. 





Delaware S. E. A. Department of 
Music 


4 THE FIRST MUSIC TEACHERS’ meeting 
of the year was held in the Legislative 
Hall, Dover, on September 19. H. V. 
Holloway, State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, gave an inspirational address in 
which he discussed the part that music 
should contribute to children in Dela- 
ware as viewed by the administrators 
and general educators. George R. Mil- 
ler, Supervisor of Elementary Education 
in Kent County, discussed the relation- 
ship that should exist between the spe- 
cial music teacher and the grade teachers. 

An interesting program is being ar- 
ranged for the music division of the 
Delaware State Education Association, 
November 12 and 13. A report of this 
meeting will be included in the next 
Journat.—Lester S. Bucuer, Secretary. 


West Virginia M. E. A. 


4 Tue West Virctnta Music Educators 
Association will meet November 13 dur- 
ing the session of the State Education 
Association in Huntington. Luncheon 
will be followed by a program, business 
session, and election of officers. Prom- 
inent national music educators will be 
present, including Joseph Maddy, Presi- 
dent of the M. E. N. C., who will direct 
the state orchestra, and Max Krone. 
Northwestern University, who is to di- 
rect the state chorus. Edwin M. Steckel, 
director of music in Oglebay Institute, 
Wheeling, will be the speaker. Oliver 
Edwards will be chairman.—VtrRGINIa 
3RAND, Secretary. 


Central Kentucky M. E. A. 


4 A JOINT MEETING with the music sec- 
tion of the University Educational Con- 
ference, Lexington, will be held Friday 
afternoon, October 30, 2:00 o’clock. An 
address will be given by Willem Van 
De Wall, Eudora South will preside.— 
James E. Van Peursem, President 


New England Music Festival 
Association 


4 GtoucesteEr, Massachusetts, will be host 
Friday and Saturday, May 21 and 22, to 
the 1937 New England Music Festival, 
which will be conducted as a rating com- 
petitive festival for instrumental and 
choral groups. Ensemble, solo and 
marching events will be included. Infor- 
mation concerning numbers to be played, 
classification of groups, etc., may be ob- 
tained from the office of the Executive 
Secretary, 121 John Street, Newport, R. I. 

The All New England Band, Orches- 
tra and Choral Festival Concert will be 
held at Hyannis, Massachusetts, March 
10, 11, 12 and 13. Local chairman Sam- 
uel Griffiths has already begun prepara- 
tions for the spring event. The follow- 
ing conductors are announced: Chorus— 
Walter H. Butterfield, Providence, Rhode 
Island; Orchestra—Francis Findlay, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Band—Paul Wiggin, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

A new feature of the four-day spring 
festival will be the instrumental and 
vocal clinics to be conducted by nation- 
ally known authorities, thus giving the 
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CHORUSES 


CANTATAS 


@ Make your search for suitable ones easy, by writing to Presser's. You may 
name any you want to see, or describe your needs, and ask that we send a 
selection. Just state that you want examination privileges—then they may be 
returned for full credit. It is an easy and simple solution of music problems 
when you use Presser’s “On Approval” service. 





TWO-PART (SA) 








> 


$0.08 | 








Mw 


OPERETTAS 


THREE-PART (SSA) 


Moon of the Springtime (No. find Weodecock. . The Green Cathedral (No. 35038) Hahn........... ‘ $0.15 
Carita, Fair One (No. 21063) Groton... . . 12 Leafy June is Here in Beauty (No. 20133) Hosmer . — 
Melody of Love (No. 20698) * am eh 12 By the Waters of Minnetonka (No. 20016) Lieurance .12 
Pond y r=. 142) Forman......... .15 | Spanish Gardens (No. 21223) Haupt........ .12 

Party (No. 21012) Benson... .. .08 | When Twilight Comes (No. 20802) McIntyre... 12 
Piekaninny Sandman (No. 20739) Talbert .08 | Humoreske, Swanee River (No. 10276) Dvorak.. 12 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (No. 35054) Nevin. .10 Dance of the Pine Tree a (No. 159) Forman. 16 
Lilacs (No. 15512) Cadman......... -10 | Venetian Love Song (No. 35121) Nevin........ 16 
Merry June (No. 107) Vincent.... .10 | The Lavender Beds (No. 20688) Bornschein........ .12 

iT 
MIXED VOICES MEN'S VOICES 

| Love Life (No. 35272) Mana-Zucca $0.12 | Marjory, Wake Up (No. 10439) Christiani..... $0.05 
The Angelus (No. 20523) Lieurance. ... .12 | The Bold Bandolero (No. 21117) Hodson........ 15 
Garden of Roses (S.A.B.) (No. 20834) Ritter... 12 | My Heart Is a Haven (T.B.B.) (No. 35270) Steinel.. .10 
Recessional (No. 35015) DeKoven.............. 12 | The Gypsy Trail (No. 179) Galloway...... .16 
Come to the Gay Feast of Song (No. 138) DeReef.. . 15 The Three Clocks (No. 20313) Starke...... .08 
Sleepy Hollow Tune (No. 20484) Kountz............ 12 | Rockin’ in de Win’ (No. 10636) Neidlinger . 12 
How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps {No. 20954) Evans. . .10 Honey Town (No. 6185) Widener... . .. 10 
DAWN OF SPRING (SA) Kountz................ . $0.60 | PAUL REVERE’S RIDE (SATB) Gantvoort............ $0.75 


(Also published for SSA chorus—60c) 


This melodious and not-difficult-to-sing cantata is a great favorite with school choruses, even 


those as young as junior high students. 


g The music gives plenty of opportunities for striking 
effects. Takes about 25 minutes to present. 


MON-DAH'-MIN (SSA) Bliss .60 


An American Indian legend for treble voices that always pleases the audience and leaves the 
participants quite gratified because it is a most attractive work with gloriously satisfying two- 
and three-part chorus numbers. About 30 minutes are required to present it in concert form. 


BOBOLINKS (SSA) Busch....... .60 
A beautiful, rippling and musicianly cantata for chorus of children in Gee ages 12 to 14. Takes 
about 30 minutes. 


PAGEANT OF FLOWERS (SA) Kountz... 


May be given as cantata or operetta. Time, 20 minutes. 





The Longfellow poem takes a new grip upon those who hear the narrative sung in this cantata. 
The solos are very satisfying and the chorus numbers are melodious, but not difficult to sing. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN (SATB) Kountz..... 1.00 


An =~ choral work epitomizing in a fine idealism the mission and grandeur of a noble 
soul. Intended for experienced high school choruses. Time required for performance, about 
80 minutes. 


OUR COLORS (TTBB) Spross 


A short patriotic cantata set to a rousing text by Caroline A. Lord. 


.40 


It is scored for men’s 


voices in four-part singing and can be mastered by a well-trained high school group. 


RE II 6 bie vsekxewknncseemeads 


Accompaniment for Two Pianos, Four Hands 


Ideally suited for large chorus is this impressive cantata with a wonderful text. 


Throughout 


there is a smooth flow of melody and satisfying choral work. Time required, about 45 minutes 





LET'S GO TRAVELING 
By Cynthia Dodge 


This easily-staged operetta is based upon 
the se!f-entertaining instincts of children 
There are 14 named characters—5 have 
solos. Choruses in unison. The music 
throughout is bright and happy. 


Price, 60¢ 


LITTLE 
RED RIDING HOOD 
By L. E. Yeamans 


The success of this setting of the old 
familiar nursery rhyme has been most 
astonishing; probably it’s due to the 
exceptionally attractive music within the 
abilities of junior high students. 3 Acts. 
Time, 1 hour. 


Voeal Score, 75¢ 


Octoher, Nineteen Thirty-six 


THE MOON MAIDEN 
Book by Elsie Duncan Yale 
Music by Clarence Kohimann 
The music of this operetta sounds “pro- 
fessional” although it is not difficult. 
The Moon Man's “theme song” sends 
audiences away whistling and humming. 
The story is unique; the costuming and 

staging most attractive. 
Vocal Score, 75c 


THEODORE 


BETTY LOU 
(The Dream Girl) 


Text by Lida Larrimore Turner 
Music by R. M. Stults 


Real song hits, lively chorus numbers and 
plot with family 
problems, villainy, mystery, humor and 
also attractive dances. 3 Acts. 


an_interest-holding 


love; 
6 Female, 5 Male solo parts. 
Vocal Score, $1.00 





PRESSER CO. 


Direct Mail Order Service on Everything 
in Music Publications — World's Largest 
Stock of Music of All Publishers 


1712 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











JOAN 
OF THE NANCY LEE 
Text by Agnes Emelie Peterson 
Music by Louis Woodson Curtis 


Music, dialog and plot of Gilbert and 
Sullivan proportions—fine for a large, 
well-trained organization. Wonderful 
costuming and staging possibilities. 
There are solos for 7 Female and 12 Male 
characters. 2 Acts. Time, 2 hours. 


Vocal Score, $2.00 


THE 

LITTLE SCARLET FLOWER 
Text by Monica Savory 
Music by Bryceson Treharne 
A quaint, old-world story of love and 
jealousy, evil plots and magic spells in a 
musical score of unusually high quality. 
Costuming and staging colorful, but 
inexpensive. 5 Female, 3 Male characters. 
3 Acts. Time, 2 hours. 
Price , $1.00 
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music educators opportunity to partici- 
pate as well as the students. 

All Association members are looking 
forward with keen interest to the East- 
ern Conference meeting to be held at 
Buffalo, April 14-16. New Englanders 
will as usual actively participate in the 
meetings as Conference members, and 
advance plans include a luncheon meet- 
ing for members of the New England 
Music Festival Association. Members are 
asked to reserve January 9, when the 
next luncheon meeting of the Association 
will be held—Joun E. C. Merxer, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


Dixie Band and Orchestra 
Association 


4 AT A MEETING held August 29 in the 
office of Superintendent W. C. Williams 
at Greenwood, Roy M. Martin, Presi- 
dent of the Association, discussed with 
the members the sectional contest plan 
which will come up for consideration by 
the National School Band Association 
and the National School Orchestra As- 
sociation at their next annual meetings. 
(This plan was described by President 
A. R. McAllister in the September Jour- 
NAL. ) 

In the opinion of those present the 
Dixie Band and Orchestra Association 
will endorse the proposal of the National 
Associations that as soon as it is prac- 
tical several sectional national contests, 
rather than one national contest, be held, 
thus giving more bands and orchestras 
the privilege of entering the National 
Contest through the reduction of travel- 
ing expense, and bringing to more groups 
and more sections the benefits of the 
National Contest. 

In line with this proposed action it 
was voted to accept the suggestion of 
the National School Band Association 
that the Dixie Band and Orchestra As- 
sociation sponsor two band contests this 
coming year. One will be known as the 
Southeast National, comprising the fol- 
lowing states: Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Maryland. The other will 
be the South Central National to be rep- 
resented by the following states: Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Alabama. It was 
further agreed that for the coming year 
Texas and Oklahoma would enter the 
South Central National, provided the 
Southwestern Central National is not or- 
ganized during 1937. 

To facilitate the organization of the 
Southeast National contest the following 
were appointed as a committee to pro- 
ceed with arrangements, including elec- 
tion of officers: Ed Chenette (Chair- 
man), Gainesville, Florida; James Harp- 
er, Lenoir, North Carolina; and John 
Van Deventer, Fredericksburg, West 
Virginia. 

Approval was given to the plan where- 
by the territory composed of Louisiana, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Texas, and Oklahoma should 
continue to be known as the Dixie School 
Band and Orchestra Association until the 
official districting of the nation by the 
National School Band and Orchestra As- 
sociations, after which time this name 
would automatically change to the South 
Central National, and Texas and Okla- 
homa would be dropped and Missouri 
added, of course, with their consent. 

The Southeast and South Central con- 
tests will be held the second or third 
week in May, 1937, places to be an- 
a later.—Roy M. Martin, Presi- 
ent, 
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Missouri Clinics 


4 Orricers of the codperating associa- 
tions announce that William Revelli, 
George Dasch and Max Krone will con- 
duct the Band, Orchestra and Choral 
clinics which will be major features of 
the joint meeting of the Missouri Band 
and Orchestra Directors’ Association and 
the Missouri Choral Directors’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at Webster Groves, 
Thursday evening and Friday and Sat- 
urday, December 3, 4, 5. The tentative 
program provides for an orchestra clinic 
Friday morning; choral clinic Friday 
afternoon and Saturday afternoon; band 
clinic Saturday morning and afternoon. 

Features include a demonstration of 
beginning class teaching by Max Fischel; 
lecture on clarinet by Clarence Warme- 
lin, with a demonstration by the Warme- 
lin clarinet quartet; concert by the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra (Saturday 
evening), which will present Class A and 
B required pieces. Luncheons on Friday 
and Saturday, a banquet in St. Louis 
preceding the Symphony concert Satur- 
day evening, business meetings, and a 
meeting with principals and superintend- 
ents in the Webster Groves High School 
Auditorium Thursday evening complete 
the list of features thus far announced. 
It is planned to have the clinic orches- 
tra, directed by Mr. Dasch, provide “in- 
cidental” music for the program of 
speeches on practical subjects Thursday 
evening. For this purpose the orchestra 
will play state contest required music. 

It is understood that the clinic will 
be attended by many visitors from out- 
side the state, including members and 
officers of allied state and national or- 
ganizations. 

Further information may be secured 
from: Clarence J. Best, president of the 
Band and Orchestra Directors’ Associa- 
tion, Webster Groves, Missouri; T. 
Frank Coulter, president of the Choral 
Directors’ Association, Box 402, Joplin, 
Missouri; Dean Douglass, State Direc- 
tor of Music, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


Northern Idaho M. E. A. 


A First FALL MEETING of the Northern 
Idaho Music Educators Association was 
held in Lewiston, October 2, in conjunc- 
tion with the music section of the sec- 
ond district of the Idaho Education As- 
sociation. Program features included the 
following: (1) University of Idaho Brass 
Ensemble, R. Lyon, director. (2) 
Symposium on Music Integration. (3) 
Demonstration of class instruction for 
beginning wind instruments—J. Ross 
Woods, director of instrumental music, 
Lewiston. (4) “Orientation course for 
incoming rural students in a small high 
school” — Jack Snodgrass, Grangeville. 
(5) “Objectives in Music Education”— 
A. N. Jones, director of music, Univer- 
sity of Idaho. 

Members of the board of directors 
elected last May for the current year: 
Chairman—R. B. Lyon, Moscow; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—Mary Granger, Lewis- 
ton. A. N. Jones, Moscow; Pauline 
Paterka, Coeur d’Alene; Frances Yount, 
Clarkston. 

The November meeting will be held in 
Moscow with the Eastern Washington 
Music Association as guests of the Idaho 
group. 

Western Kentucky Music Teachers 
4 Meetincs of this Association are held 
on the second Saturday of each month 


and will insofar as it is feasible and 
consistent take the form of round table 





discussions where members may talk over 
their problems and help to solve each 
other’s problems through the discussions. 
Some of the subjects scheduled for pro- 
grams in the near future include grade 
teachers’ problems in teaching music, the 
place of the small vocal ensemble in the 
course of study, including suitable mate- 
rial for ensemble work, making music a 
part of the regular curriculum, a careful 
study of music to be used for the spring 
festival, etc. In addition, it is hoped that 
both instrumental and vocal clinics can 
be held as part of the year’s program. 

Kenneth Wells, who is program chair- 
man, urges all members to submit to him 
any problems they would like to have 
discussed at the round tables. Mr. Wells 
is especially anxious to hear from the 
members regarding lists of numbers suit- 
able for performance by their group in 
the 1937 Music Festival. 

In the next JouRNAL we hope to have 
a report of the October meeting of the 
Association which was held in Murray.— 
EstHer Davies, Secretary. 


Kentucky Band and Orchestra 
Directors Association 


4 AFFILIATION of the Kentucky Band and 
Orchestra Directors Association with the 
Kentucky Educational Association was 
effected recently. Announcement of the 
affiliation, on an associated basis, has been 
made by W. P. King, Secretary of the 
Kentucky Educational Association. Plans 
have been submitted to Frank L. McVey, 
President, for the placement of an All- 
State Band and an All-State Orchestra on 
the 1937 K.E.A. program. 

Affiliation with the state education 
group is an important step in line with 
the general trend throughout the field of 
education and with the policy of this 
Association. The individual groups rep- 
resenting music in education necessarily 
have a definite relationship to the organi- 
zation which is concerned with education 
in all of its phases. However, that a fur- 
ther step is needed has been demonstrated 
by our needs in Kentucky and the achieve- 
ments in other states. The projected 
state-wide music education organization 
would serve to unify and codrdinate the 
various groups now representing various 
phases and geographic divisions in the 
field of music. Such a centralized group 
will not only help make the work of the 
various units more effective, but will ma- 
terially strengthen music education in our 
state. The units are necessary to carry 
on the various specialized activities, but 
for the good of all in the attainment of 
the objectives of the respective groups, 
and the general objective of all, which is 
the advancement of music in education, 
unifying and centralization as proposed 
is necessary. 

While details have not yet been decided 
upon, it seems likely that the Kentucky 
Music Educators Association will become 
an actuality in the near future. This or- 
ganization it is hoped will receive the 
united support of teachers in and out of 
the schools. 

The committees recently formed to co- 
6rdinate activities of the vocal and in- 
strumental groups, headed by James E. 
VanPeursem, have set up an organization 
for vocal directors. Paul Mathews of 
Lexington was elected president at the 
first spring meeting of this group. We 
look forward to a time when the united 
forces of Kentucky music educators will 
have definite relationship with similar or- 
ganizations in other states through the 
medium of the Music Educators National 
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ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Representing leading European firms: 


Breitkopf & Hartel—Leipzig > Simrock—Leipzig 
Nagel’s Music Archives ead 
Bote & Bock—Berlin 


Classics for 
Wind Ensembles 


Numbers in parenthesis refer to instruments in the following order: Flute, Oboe, Clari- 
net, Bassoon, Horn, English Horn, Trumpet, Trombone. 


Price 
Beethoven Pts. 
ce: Te. Doneet, B Ot... ..cccs. (0,0,2,2,2,0,0,0).. $1.20 
Score $1.00 
On. SF. ‘Tila OC Gabi. i ccccces (0,2,0,0,0,1,0,0).. 1.20 
Score .50 
Os. 87. Tele, C melee... .cccccs (1,0,1,1,0,0,0,0) . . 2.00 
Ce. SOS. Getek, © Oks ccs cccccs (0,2,2,2,2,0,0,0) 3.20 
Score $1.00 
ae € eee ee (0,2,2,2,2,0,0,0).. 1.60 
EY Mind cnmadewseeonad (0,0,1,1,0,0,0,0).each .40 
, re ee een (0,0,0,0,0,0,0,4) .. .80 
Score .50 
Variations: “Reich mir die Hand” (1,0,1,1,0,0,0,0) . 1.50 
Variations: “Reich mir die Hand” (0,2,0,0,0,1,6,0) . 1.25 
Mozart 
Adagio, B flat................0. (1,1,1,1,1,0,0,0).. 1.50 
Divertimento No. 1, B flat....... (1,0,1,1,0,0,0,0) . 1.50 
= OA. © scandeasacas (0,2,2,1,0,2,0,0). 3.60 
Score .75 
™ ee FO ee (0,2,2,1,0,2,0,C).. 3.60 
Score .75 
. No. 4, B flat....... (1,0,1,1,0,0,0,0).. 1.50 
ie Sree (1,1,1,1,1,0,0,0).. 1.50 
7 Re 6s banenesned (0,2,0,2,2,0,0,0).. 2.40 
Score .75 
Bk  cacadend ects (0,2,0,2,2,0,0,0).. 2.40 
Score .75 
| pee (0,2,0,2,2,0,0,0).. 2.40 
Score .75 
ks. OR ndcusanawes (0,2,0,2,2,0,0,0).. 2.40 
Score .75 
2 3 eee (1,1,1,1,1,0,0,0).. 2.00 
No. 14, B flat...... (1,1,1,1,1,0,0,0).. 2.25 
ie gis epentaaty (0,2,0,2,2,0,0,0).. 2.40 
Score .75 
Five divertimenti, B flat......... (0,0,2,1,0,0,0,0).each 1.80 
UGS THO Bbw sc bi s45%00000 (0,0,2,1,0,0,0,0).. 4.80 
Score .75 
meee Os. 8B viens cecwcsanac (0,2,2,2,2,0,0,0).. 4.80 
Score .75 
Pezel 
Tower music——18 selected pieces. (0,0,0,0,0,0,2,3) 2.00 
We Me 4 44 etd cencennaeneas (0,0,0,0,0,0,2,3) 2.00 
Score $1.00 
Reicha, Op. 91, No. 11. Quintet, A. (1,1,1,1,1,0,0,0).. 2.50 
See, DUS BUM. Bheccciceveveaes (0,0,0,0,4,0,0,0) .80 
Score .75 


Max Reger 


The Virgin’s Slumber Song 
(Maria Wiegenlied) 


A melodic inspiration such as the world is blessed with all too 
rarely. Comparable only with the tender outpourings of the 
greatest masters of music, Reger’s Lullaby ranks today among 
the most popular favorites with singing groups, especially in 


schools. There are three choral arrangements: 


Women’s three part (S.S.A.) acc............. S Ay 
es Oe eee 15 
Men's four part (T.T.Bar.B.) acc...........-- AS 


Song edition in five keys: 
High in Ab, High in G, Med. High in F, Med. in Eb, Low in Db 
50 cents each 
In addition there are numerous other arrangements for various 
combinations. 


B. Schott’s—Mainz > 


Philharmonia Miniature Scores - Leuckart—Leipzig 


Universal Edition—Vienna 
Editions Eschig—Paris 


Classics for 
String Ensembles 


Bach, C. Phil. Em. (1714-1788): Symphony No. 3 for four- 
part string orchestra and cembalo. Score $1.50; String parts, 
each .40. H. Moser termed these symphonies: “audacious musi- 
cal modernism!" Not easy but superb. 


Corelli, Archangelo (1653-1713): Concerto grosso in D, op. 6 
No. 1, for two solo violins, cello solo, two violins, viola, cello 
(or string orchestra) and cembalo. Score $1.80; 2nd cembalo 
.90; each part .25. A beautiful work presenting no difficulties. 


Handel, G. F. Overture to “Theodora” (1749) for 2 violins, 
viola, cello (bass) and piano. Score $2.00; Strings each .60; 
piano part .90. 


Manfredini, Fr. Christmas Concerto, for 2 solo violins, string 
quartet and piano (organ or harmonium). Score $2.00; 
parts each .60; piano part .75. 


Manfredini (1688): Sinfonia X for string quintet or string or- 
chestra and piano. Score $1.10; parts, each .15. 


Purcell, Henry (1658-1695): Fantasies for string instruments. 
Book I, three and four-part fantasies. First edition. Score 
$1.50; parts, each .50. The finest works of the English master. 


Stamitz, Carl (1746-1801): Orchestra Quartet in F for string 
orchestra or string quartet. Score $1.50; parts, each .20. 


Torelli, Giuseppe, Christmas Concerto from op. 8 (Bologna 
1709), for 2 violins, (solo and tutti), viola, cello (bass) and 
piano (organ or harmonium). ‘Score $2.00; parts each .60; 
piano part .75. 


Apply the “Case Method” 


We submit two groups of orchestral studies which have been 
carefully chosen from a wide range of standard orchestral works. 
As in the “case method” in law, every study here presented is 
an actual—not a hypothetical—problem. Its mastery means ac- 
quisition of technical proficiency combined with accepted reper- 
tory of a type most valuable to those engaged in group playing. 


Group I 


Richard Wagner Orchestral Studies from his operas, for the fol- 
lowing instruments: Ist Violin in 2 books, 2nd Violin in 2 
books, Viola, Cello, Double Bass, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, 
Horn, Trumpet in 2 books, Trombone, Tuba, Harp in 2 books. 


Group II 


Symphonic and Operatic Works by classical and romantic com: 
posers; same instruments as Group I. 








Supervisors are respectfully reminded, if they have difficulty in securing any of these publications from their dealers, to apply direct to 
25 West 45th Street, 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC., 


October, Nineteen Thirty-six 
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Conference and a likewise close relation- 
ship with the State Education Association 
and the National Education Association. 

Our purpose in presenting this briet 
resumé is to acquaint JoURNAL readers in 
Kentucky and in other states with the 
developments which we believe are fully 
in line with the trends everywhere as well 
as with the policy of the Music Educators 
National Conference. 

Various committees of the Kentucky 
Band and Orchestra Directors Associa- 
tion are actively at work. Solo Contests 
will be held February 26 and 27, and 
Band and Orchestra Contests May 1; 
J. B. McKenna is chairman of the Band 
Section and Lynn Thayer is chairman of 
the Orchestra Section. State Band and 
Orchestra Clinic is being arranged under 
the direction of the committee with J. R. 
Elliott as chairman and E. J. Wotawa 
and Gerald Doty as co-chairmen. A Code 
of Ethics is being prepared by a commit- 
tee headed by Louis Friedman The 
Teacher Personnel and Certification Com- 
mittee with E. J. Wotawa as chairman 
is at work. Other committees include: 
Vocal Affairs—James E. VanPeursem, 
Chairman; State Supervision — John 
Lewis, Jr., Chairman; District Chairmen : 
Kenneth Wells (Western), E. D. Hutton 
(Cumberland Valley), Fred Ernst (Jef- 
ferson County), Paul Mathews (Central), 
Fred Cooke (Northe rn): Officers: C. E 
Norman (President), J. B. McKenna 
(Vice-President), L. P. Brown (Treas- 
urer), J. H. Dameron (Secretary). 

-C. E. Norman, President 


In-and-About Wheeling 


4 Tue newest In-and-About Club was 
organized at Wheeling, West Virginia, 
October 14. Guest speaker was Paul F. 
Brautigan, President of the In-and-About 
Pittsburgh Music Educators Club, who 
also represented the National Conference. 
Organization Committee: Virginia Brand, 
Wheeling; Jean Isted, Bridgeport; Earl 
teach, Bellaire; Oliver Edwards, Wheel- 
ing. Earl Beach was elected president. 
Next meeting will be held November 4. 
—Epwin M. StTeEcKEL. 





CHICAGO 


Idaho Music Educators 
Association 


TRAVELING literally thousands of miles 
to nla their District Association meet- 
ings, the Idaho music educators are lay- 
ing an excellent groundwork for the ac- 
tivities, growth and unity of the dis- 
tricts and the state as a whole. 3e- 
cause of the great distances involved, the 
Idaho Music Educators Association is 
purposely placing a great deal of stress 
on the development of the district or- 
ganizations. It is possible for the mem- 
bers of the District Associations to at- 
tend their own meetings whereas it is 
not always feasible for them to make 
many trips to State Association meet- 
ings. A great deal of thought has been 
given to the districting of the state so 
that, several times during each school 
year, every music educator will have op- 
portunity to attend district meetings. At 
the present time there are five organized 
districts: North Idaho—Robert Lyons, 


Moscow, President; Southwest—Merton 
Blackler, Nampa, President; South 
Central—Reed T. Hyde, Burley, Presi- 
dent; Southeast—H. F. Fawson, Poca- 


tello, President; Northeast—Evan Chris- 
tensen, Rexburg, President. It is likely 
that a further subdivision will be made 
in the north of Idaho. 

The Idaho Music Educators Associa- 
tion is particularly fortunate in having 
an excellent tie-up with the Idaho Edu- 
cation Association and the headquarters 
of that —— in Boise. The office 
of John I. Hillman, Executive Secretary 
of the I.E.A. in Boise, has been espe- 
cially helpful in the organization work 
of the I.M.E.A. In this connection, the 
I.E.A. and the I.M.E.A. have worked 
out a plan whereby the music sections 
of the I.E.A. District Meetings codp- 
erate with the I.M.E.A. District Asso- 
ciations—music section programs being 
under the supervision of the I.M.E.A. 
Districts. This plan is being followed 
at the meetings held during October. 

The Executive Committee of the I.M. 
E.A. met at Twin Falls on October 15 





—some of the members traveled as far 
as four hundred miles to attend the 


committee meeting and to promise one 
hundred per cent codperation from their 
districts in the matter of following plans 
suggested by the state organization, and 
to discuss plans not only to unify the 
District and State Associations, but to 
insure proper contact and codperation 
with the Northwest and National Con- 
ferences. It is not always practicable 
for every person engaged in music edu- 
cation, particularly the part-time teach- 
ers, to be members of the Conference, 
and for this reason, the officers of the 
State and District Associations have ar- 
ranged for partial membership in the 
Conference. This includes the Music 
Epucators JouRNAL, which has _ been 
adopted as the official magazine of the 
I.M.E.A. and its districts. One of the 
principal aims of the Association as a 
whole is to insure the JouRNAL being in 
the hands of every person engaged in 
teaching music in Idaho. This plan was 
emphasized especially by the Executive 
Committee. [Continued on page 56.} 


In-and-About Twin Cities 


4 THE LUNCHEON of the music section 
in connection with the meeting of the 
Minnesota Education Association, No- 
vember 5, 6, and 7, will be sponsored 
by the In-and-About Twin Cities Music 
Educators Club. Meetings of the music 
section will be held in the Roosevelt 
Junior High School. Program for the 
day will be in charge of Oren A. Hen- 
ning, of Minneapolis, president of the 


music section of the M. E. A. Although 
plans are not yet complete, a general 
forecast includes among the speakers 


Carol M. Pitts, president of the North 
Central Conference, and Alton O’Steen 
who heads the department of public 
school music at the University of Minne- 
sota. Mr. O’Steen’s topic will be “What 
Kind of Music in the Schools”? Peter 
Tkach, of West High, Minneapolis, will 
conduct a choir clinic, and there will be 
a hand demonstration by Carleton Stew- 


HONAR OF 
Miss HELEN HOWE 
ston OF Wr rare SAS ES scr 


‘ AGE +s 
aU oC FRacace 


SCHOOL MUSIC ORGANIZATIONS HONOR HELEN HOWE 


This group representing members and friends of the Chicago Public High School Music Teachers Club and the Orchestra and Band Directors 


Associations, 


] 
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(See item in news column, page 12.) 


assembled at the Congress Hotel October 6, in honor of Helen Howe, recently appointed Director of Music in the Chicago Schools. 
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Biggest Christmas in Years Foreeast in Poll 


CAROL COLLECTIONS ARE 
PRACTICAL and INEXPENSIVE 


One of the Best-Known is... . 





Christmas Joys in Verse and Song 


contains: Sacred Night, Holy Night; O Come, 
Little Children; O Sanctissima; From Heaven 
| was sent to Earth; A Sprig arose to Glory; 


O Faithful Pine, and 10 others. English and 
German text. Violin Obbl.....Price, 75c 
Folk Song Carols for Christmas... .... . .75 
Separately: 
eee errr ee .12 
Bohemian Folk Song Carols........... 15 
Traditional English Carols............ .12 
en Oe er rere .12 
Old Christmas Carols................ .10 
ee .12 
The Oxford Book of Carols. Music Edi- 
Gk a tardanccactnwenenacnenmes 2.50 





The enthusiasm for polls of every sort that is sweeping the country finally 


caught up with us. 


help prove our forecast correct. 


OPERETTA OR CANTATA 
IDEAL FOR YOUNG FOLK 


A Christmas Choralogue 


a ek | eee .60 
Against a background of soft a cappella sing- 
ing a Narrator tells the story of the coming of 
Christ. For mixed voices, with a lovely 
mezzo-sop. solo. 


The Birth of Our Lord 


PC errr .75 
A very easy Cantata for mixed voices, with 
soli for all voices. |. The Annunciation— 
ll. The Shepherds—lll. The Adoration of 
the Magi. 


At the Court of Santa Claus 


DR WN vs cecesviaanasee .75 
A simple, colorful operetta about a poor 
little rich girl, Santa and Mrs. Santa and a poor 
family. Unlimited number of characters. 
Unison choruses. A rhythm band number adds 
novelty. 


The Shoemaker 
By Robin Milford. ...............: 1.75 


Music and dances enliven Grimm's charming 
tale of the six mice who came on Christmas 
Eve to repay the cobbler for his bread and 
cheese. Unison choruses. 


The Wonder Star 

By Eleanor Farjeon..............+. 
A singing game in which gnomes, The Three 
Kings, A Little Angel and children take part. 





BAND — ORCHESTRA — TOY SYMPHONY 


Around the Christmas Tree. Yuletide Potpourri—Tobani. . 
Beneath the Holly—Brockton. ........ 0.0065. c cee eees 
Five Favorite Yuletide Songs—Reeves..............-4-. 
Jingle Bells. Medley March—Simpson. .............. 
Yule Tide. Christmas Fantasisa—Kappey.. ............. 


Around the Christmas Tree—Tobani................... 
Beneath the Holly—Seredy-Tocaben................... 
SEE PO PTE POET 
The First Nowell—Howard. ... «0... 6... cece ee eeee 
OTE DEED 


The Jolly Sleigh Ride Party. Toy Symphony. F. X. Chwatal. 


Full Band 
Sheth de-snllendca eine ee Aa Oe a wae ae a 2.00 
-ASeL ONSEN RR RMN Reta eesh becebanee 1.25 
piagethteinn ewes (cekneunedie. 
dédassanGubbddhitsadaie Deratidetbabes .75 
(idternandtacnseketiaddbsecaonbeamenane 4.00 

Sm.Orch Full Orch _ 

obinkeheRhekiedeseneweeneed 1.35 1.85 
Pe ee ee RT ee 1.05 1.50 
beni cbt hianeabes eeaeae 1.35 1.85 
ie henacenck eadaae eee .85 1.25 
eidaads ase ennddadeddeenenes 1.35 1.85 


A Vivacious and amusing 


grand toy potpourri. The sleigh bells make it a perfect Winter or Christmas number. 


Full Instrumentation without Piano...... ............055 
I ni6 655 nk bad aweebecinneieunadew 
ee Ne oe cnc ccawaddceeeuentae kis 


COOPER NEW 
CA RL F i %e Cc Hi E R * Ine. SQUARE YORK e ps mercer! sen Theat Bldg: Boston 


October, Nineteen Thirty-six 


ere en .50 
cen | ae PN IR ooh dandaneus -75 
ices, <a eee -20 


(ADv.) 


We decided to take our own private poll, and were de- 
age with the result, as stated above. 


The materials on this page should 


CHORUSES FOR MIXED 
VOICES 


(S. A. T. B. unless otherwise noted) 


Carol of the Bells—Leontovich 
(Wilhousky) (new). A Cap......... .12 


Babe of Bethlehem—Bornschein (new).. .15 
Hark! the Bells of Christmas Ringing— 


WS. 65.fii suc esos Es a med .15 
The Time Draws Near—Wild.......... .12 
Christmas Morn—Wild .............. -15 


A Child This Day—Nagle. A Cap... .15 
Balulalow (with Sop. Solo)—Warlock.. .12 
Christmas Trees—Mullinar. A Cap.... .24 
Come In, Dear Angels—Saar. A Cap. .10 
Dear Nightingale, Awake—Saar. A Cap .10 


I Saw Three Ships—Candlyn.......... .15 
Masters in This Hall—Whitehead. A Cap .18 
Noel (SSATB)—kKrake. .............. .18 


The Christ is Born in Every Child—Barnes .15 
The Three Kings (SSATBB)—Willan. 
ER isad tc ca ek ecka bisa .20 
There were Shepherds—Shenk........ .15 
This Endris Night—Whitehead. A Cap .12 


Episodes I and III in the Uni 

versity of Kansas School of 

Fine Arts production of 
“A Christmas Choralogue,” 
Dean Swarthout, Director. 


Wind Instrument Players will Like 


A Wreath of Holly. Christmas Fantasia on 
Adeste Fideles, Silent Night, It Came upon 
the Midnight Clear, O Faithful Pine, Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing, and Jingle Bells— 
Ranger. 

Published for Bb Cornet, Bb Clarinet, Eb Alto 
Saxophone, Trombone or Baritone (bass or 
treble) Each, with Pa. Acc........... .60 
Duet (any two of the above) with Piano 
| Ree eee .75 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Get your school instrumentalists into the NBC 


Home Symphony broadcasts every Saturday 
at 6.35 p.m.! Books of parts containing every 
number on every program in the series are 


published by Carl Fischer, Inc. 
——S—— 


Ask Your Dealer! 
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art, director of music, Mason City, Iowa. 
Luncheon feservations may be sent to 
Kubach, Roosevelt Junior 
Kupacnu, Chairman of 


Bessie E 
High.—Besste FE 
Publicity. 


In-and-A bout Cincinnati 


& THE FALL MEETING of the In-and- 
About Cincinnati Music Educators Club 
will be held in connection with the South- 
western Teachers Association Friday, 
October 30, at the Gibson Hotel Roof 
Garden. The newly appointed director 
of music in Cincinnati will be introduced 
at the luncheon meeting. A music pro- 
gram will be given by Ralph Hartzell 
of the music department of the Cincinnati 
schools, and Lillian Baldwin, supervisor 
of music appreciation, Cleveland, Ohio, 
will be the speaker 

The Cincinnati club, which was organ- 
ized six years ago, now has approxi- 
mately four hundred members. Meetings, 
which are held four times a year, are 
planned to cover all phases of music 
education. Recent meetings have pro- 
vided several instrumental and vocal clin- 
ics, a panel jury and a demonstration 
lecture, featuring such authorities as Hol- 
lis Dann, Eugene Goossens, Frank Si- 
mon, Rabbi Heller and others 

At the October meeting, officers for 
the ensuing year will be elected and 
plans for the season’s programs com- 
pleted. Further announcement will ap- 
pear in the next JourNAL.—PEart E. 
Ewinc, Chairman S. WW. T. A. and Pro- 
gram Chairman of In-and-About Club. 


In-and-About St. Louis 


4 THE CALENDAR OF MEETINGS for the 
current season recently issued to all mem- 
bers of the club promises an interesting 
series of programs. At the November 14 
meeting Rex Hogan will be toastmaster 
and Mr. Clevenger the principal speaker. 
Joseph Merello, trumpet soloist, will play 
a group of numbers. December 5, H. P. 
Stellwagen will be toastmaster, Howard 
Kelsey, speaker, and Mrs. Herman 


Meyer, soloist. For February 6 a super- 
intendents’ meeting is announced. Fur- 
ther details of this and later meetings 
will be given in later issues of the 
JouRNAL. 

At the first meeting of the season, Oc- 
tober 3, Hugo Hagen was toastmaster, 
Ernst Krohn, speaker, and Charlotte 
Mann, soloist. A special meeting was 
called for October 19, which will be re- 
ported next month. 

Officers of the club: Jessie Mangrum, 
President; Innis Russell Hopkins, Vice- 
President; F. C. Kreider, Treasurer; 
Elizabeth Gunn, Secretary. 


In-and-About Tulsa 


4 On Octoser 9 the club was host to 
a “Pre-Conference Conference” attended 
by officers, state chairmen and members 
of the Southwestern Music Educators 
Conference and a large number of Tul- 
sans representing local musical, educa- 
tional and civic organizations. Musical 
feature of the program was Lemuel J. 
Childers’ suite for violin and piano, “Pic- 
tures from Hiawatha,” played by Tosca 
Serger, violinist, and the composer. Sing- 
ing led by James Waller, Second Vice- 
President of the S. W. M. E. C., in- 
cluded a clever original Southwestern 
“Fellowship Song.” Addresses were 
given by Superintendent Gowans, John C. 
Kendel, President of the S. W. M. E. C., 
and other guests who were introduced by 
Chairman George Oscar Bowen. Among 
the out-of-town visitors who were intro- 
duced were: Catharine E. Strouse, Em- 
poria, Kan.; Grace V. Wilson, Wichita, 
Kan.; Frances S. Catron, Ponca City, 


Okla.; W. Otto Miessner, Lawrence, 
Kan.; J. Luella Burkhardt, Pueblo, 
Colo.: Gratia Boyle, Wichita, Kan.; 


Robbie Lucille Wade, Shawnee, Okla.; 
Ruth Klepper, Little Rock, Ark.; Clar- 
ence Best, Clayton, Mo.; Eugene Hahnel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Boh. Makovsky, Still- 
water, Okla.; Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 
Schlager, Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Orville J. Borchers, Emporia, Kan. ; 
Wyatt Freeman, Ada, Okla.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Reven DeJarnette, Weatherford, 


SOUTHWESTERN “PRE-CONFERENCE” DINNER 
In-and-About Tulsa School Music Educators Club was host on October 9 to this group (described 





Okla.; Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Patterson, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; C. V. Buttelman, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Officers of this club for the current 


year are as follows: President—Clare 
Kiskaddon; First Vice-President—Ouita 
Gardner; Second Vice-President—Mary 
Goodpasture ; Recording Secretary—Nelle 
Doering; Corresponding Secretary— 
Golden Blakeley; Treasurer — Charles 
Costello. These officers, with Past Pres- 
ident Pearl Harper, comprise the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


In-and-About Chicago 


A THE FIRST MEETING of the In-and- 
About Chicago Music Educators Club 
was held Saturday, October 17, Audito- 
rium Hotel. A feature of the program 
was provided by Max Krone’s North- 
western University Singers. 

The November meeting will be Friday 
evening, November 20, at Chicago Uni- 
versity Campus. Carl Bricken, acting 
head of the University Music Depart- 
ment, will be our host. The club mem- 
bers will have dinner at the International 
House, after which they will visit re- 
hearsals of the band, orchestra and a 
cappella choir. One rehearsal will take 
place in the beautiful chapel. 

The general plan for the programs 
throughout the year will stress the clinic 
and symposium. Present plans are for a 
clinic in the choral section, perhaps of 
the junior high school group, and then 
one each for band and orchestra. 

In arranging its program, the club 
bears in mind the significance of the 
words “Music Education.”— Avis _ T. 
SCHREIBER, Secretary. 


In-and-About Philadelphia 


4 AT THE executive meeting of the In- 
and-About Philadelphia Music Educators 
Club, plans were discussed for the three 
meetings to be held this year, the first 
one November 7th. In addition to the 
officers and state representatives named 
in the September JourNAaL, President 
George P. Spangler has the codperation 





in the item above). Besides the Club mem- 


bers and Southwestern and National Conference delegation, there were present officers and official representatives of the following: University of 
lulsa, Tulsa Federation of Music Clubs, Oklahoma State Federation of Music Clubs, Local Chapter American Guild of Organists, Associated Music 


Teachers, Parent-Teachers Association Council, Little Theatre, Chamber 


of Commerce, Junior Chamber of Commerce, Civitan Club, Women’s Traffic 


Club, Public Service Men's Chorus, church choirs, music dealers, Carson Concert Course, Tulsa Public Schools—including Central High School, 


Secondary 
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Principals Group, Elementary 


Principals Group, Tulsa Classroom Teachers 


Association, Tulsa Teachers Chorus. 
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107913 
ER1525 


Book 1 
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ER 972 


12 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AUTHENTIC GRADED GUIDE 


To the Choice of Classical 


Pianoforte Studies and Solos 


EXERCISES FOR ALL GRADES 


Herz—Exercises and Scales (CeSi).........-:.eeeeeeeeeeeees 
Schmitt—Celebrated 213 Five-Finger Exercises, Op. 16..... 
Schmitt—150 Five-Note Exercises in Contrary Motion (on 

eS Ren re ee 
Pischna—31 Progressive Exercises (the first part of the 

Ce ED COI oc csc ccsscccsvesccvccsssccnsees 

PRIMARY (GRADE I) PIECES 

Kebler—20 Easy Pieces, Op. 159......cccccccccccccsccccoscces 
Kohler—First Album for Children, 30 Pieces, Op. 210....... 
Diabelli-Muller—20 Little Pieces (Marciano)............... 
Schumann—Album for the Young, 43 Pieces, Op. 68 (Lor- 

GED. 65655066 6 enkektnsindscviessersecnnesesacocessenceseenes 
Kohler—The Children’s Friend, Vol. 1, 30 Pieces, Op. 243. 
Clementi—6 Sonatinas, Op. 36 (Marciano)..............000 
Rameau—12 Easy Pieces (Lomgo).......cccsccccccscccccccces 
Tschaikowsky—Album for the Young Op. 39, 24 Pieces 

EEE d:hdvawersbeccdennensienbaesnedousebbcnanecenintes 


STUDIES FOR WOODWIND, 


FLUTE STUDIES 


60 ER 12 
45 ER 536 
45 
1.20 ER 535 
ER 598 
ER 536 
50 ER 229 
50 salitade 
50 ER1265 
ER 13 
65 ER 642 
ped ER 429 
50 
60 ER 11 
ER1236 
60 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES 


Kohler—The Little Pianist, 40 Recreations, Op. 189........ 

Kohler—36 First Exercises, Op. 190 (Pozzoli)..............+ 
PRIMARY (GRADE I) STUDIES 

Kohler—12 Easy Studies, Op. 151 (Pozzoli)..............0+5 

Czerny—30 Progressive Studies (Marciano)............+.+++ 

Kohler—36 First Exercises, Op. 190 (Pozzoli)...........+.- 

Czerny—100 Daily Exercises, Op. 599 (Pozzoli)...........+.. 


Czerny—24 Exercises on Five Notes, Op. 777 (Buonamici) 


EE Donan, GA. FA. occscccccecesccccdecsvccnecsececes 
Duvernoy—25 Elementary Studies, Op. 176...........ceeee0s 
Burgmuller—25 Studies for Small Hands, Op. 100.......... 
Kohler—12 Little Studies for Promoting Velocity, Op. 157 


Czerny—Celebrated 101 Exercises with 24 Additional Les- 
sons (Buonamici) 


BRASS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS 


CLARINET STUDIES 


Introduction to Studies for Flute and Piccolo...A.Cardoni 1.00 Clarinet Methods Parts 1, 2, and 3.............+4- G. S. Lefevre (ea) 
Thirty Studies for Flute Op. 32...............+- L. Hugues 1.50 CRs TR BOE Sivoeisiscnccasssecsancesassccesces G. S. Lefevre 
Twenty-two Small Duets for Clarinet Method Complete. ........cccccccccccccccccccccs G. S. Lefevre 
Two Flutes for Beginners..............s.seeeeees C. Ciardi 1.50 Six Grand Duets for Two Clarinets...............s+e000+ E. Cavallini 
Forty New Studies for Flute..................++- L. Hugues 1.50 Giampieri’s Progressive Method for Clarinet Studies: (Boehm 
for 2 Flutes, Original and Progressive Duets in 4 Grades Syotemn) Past 1, SEISs Patt F...ccocccccccccecscscescccsesese 
Ist and 2nd Grades Vols. 1 and 2.......... L. Hugues (ea) 1.50 ER1495 School of Perfection Studies for Cornet in B flat 
3rd and 4th Grades Vols. 3 and 4.......... L. Hugues (ea) 1.75 with Piano Accompaniment Ist Part............. D. Gatti 
ER14% with Piano Accompaniment 2nd Part............. D. Gatti 
SAXOPHONE STUDIES ER 979 The School of Italian Bel Canto for Cornet in B Flat with 
Piano Accompaniment Ist Volume............. A. Cardoni 
Complete Method for Saxophone or Obvoe....... G. Salviani 3.75 ER1075 with Piano Accompaniment 2nd Volume...... A. Cardoni 
Scales and Twenty-four Studies in ail keys for E flat 
Sax IO ncccreeeseeeereseereseseseseesssseses ° . > 
__ Saxophone setae F. Cuneo .60 OBOE STUDIES 
Theoretical and Practical Method for Saxophone or Oboe 
Coe eccercccceceesecesevecesecessceceeccecoscoccccoes Sellner 3.00 ER 889 Twenty-eight Studies and Six Duets Op. 138..D. F. Cuneo 
Theoretical and Practical Method for Saxophone or Oboe ER %64 Theoretical and Practical Oboe School, 20 Grand Studies 
suinbesatateddidankeneeeninbabedguiiioxaunsed G. Seliner (ea) 3.00 “Sj eee eee eee 
FRENCH HORN STUDIES BASSOON STUDIES 
Theoretical and Practical Horn Studies...... V. Vecchietti 3.75 ER1221 Orchestra Studies for Bassoon................+. Ciro Stadio 


WOODWIND INSTRUMENT ENSEMBLES 


Notturno (4 Flutes) Op. 37 V. De Michelis 
Three Serenades (3 Flutes)................... S. Mercadante 
Petits Moulins a Vent (Flute, Oboe, Bassoon)..F. Couperin 
Allegro in B Flat—from Suite VIII (Flute, 2 


Oboes, 2 


Clarinets, 2 Bassoons and Horn)............ D. Scarlatti 
Quartette (Flute or Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon) 
SbUDENERESEEEEHddneaienedersenansienestdetdsadeced ossini 


60 ER 924 
.60 
ad ER 925 
1.50 

ER 926 
1.20 


Musetta 


soons) 


Clarinet, 2 Bas- 


F. Dandrieu 


(Flute, Oboe, English Horn, 


Oboes, English Horn, 2 Clarinets, 
D. Scarlatti 


Pastorale (2 Flutes, 2 
7 OS GE Been ckcescasestseséeesue 
Pavana 


(2 Flutes, 2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 1 
Horn) Bi 


Léthnaavesuddsusedvaadiivahad vevdeesenaseedes W. Bird 





Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
Ask for Catalogues. 
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4 reasons why 


IT PAYS YOU TO BUY ALL YOUR MUSIC 
AND SUPPLIES FROM THE EDUCATIONAL 


MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


Quicker Service on Your Orders — because the E. M. B. 
has one of the largest stocks of all publishers in the country. 


Professional Help and Unbiased Recommendations. E.M.B.'s 
trained staff helps customers select better materials. We 
have no publications of our own to promote, so are in a 
position to recommend the best materials of all publishers. 


Consolidated Music Publishers Service (427 Publishers 
“Under One Roof”). Saves you money and time by elim- 
inating unnecessary postage, correspondence and bookkeep- 


ing. 


No Added Cost — for all three of these extra services; our 


discounts are the same as the publishers’. 


mail. Use it . 


material. 


sic orders are placed. 





EDUCATIONAL Music Bureau, INC. 
hy [ae ertolidated, 
434 S.WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO. 





USE YOUR E. M. B. GUIDE 


Our new 160-page Guide, the largest 
in the field, has just gone into the 
. let it guide you 
as it does others in selecting the right 


It is free to bona fide music super’ 
visors, teachers, directors, superintend- 
ents, principals and purchasing agents. 
To others the price is $2.00 a copy. 
If you have not received yours, write 
immediately for it, giving your school 
position and specifying how your mu- 
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( December 28-30—Music Teachers National Association, National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music, Phi Mu Alpha. Chicago, Illinois. 
January 7-9, 1937—National School Band Association, Urbana, Illi- 
nois. 

February 20-25, 1937—Department of Superintendence, National Educa- 
tion Association. New Orleans, Louisiana. 

March 4, 5, 6, 1937—Southern Conference for Music Education. * Co- 
— South Carolina. 

March 12, 13, 1937—Southwestern Music Educators Conference, 
Tulsa, "Ouinhore. 

March 21, 22, 23, 24, 1937—California-Western School Music Conference, 
San Francisco, California. 

March 28, 29, 38, 31, 1937—Northwest Music Educators Conference. 
Portland, Oregon. 

April 4-9, 1937—North Central Music Educators Conference. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

i 14, 15 end 16, 1937—Eastern Music Educators Conference. Buf- 
alo, New 





April 23-29, 1937—National Federation of Music Clubs. Louisville, 
< entucky. 
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of an executive committee composed of 
the following: Minerva Bennett, Joan 
Easley, F. Edna Davis, Frances E. Clark, 
George L. Lindsay, Bruce Carey, Wil- 
bert Hitchner, Floyd Hart, Marion J. 
Dupaul, Jesse L. Scott. 


The November 7 meeting will be held 
in the Crystal Room of the Manufac- 
turers and Bankers Club, Broad and Wal- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, at 11:45 A.M. 
Program will include (1) a demonstra- 
tion by the small vocal ensemble directed 
by F. Edna Davis which appeared at the 
National Conference in New York, (2) 
Violin solo by Florence Rosenzweig, (3) 
Visual aids demonstrations by Paul 
Duffield, and Frances L. Snyder. 


Idaho Music Educators Association 
(Continued from page 52) 


The Executive Committee also took 
up plans for the forthcoming state meet- 
ing of the I.M.E.A. which is to be held 
in conjunction with the Idaho Education 
Association at Boise, November 27-28. 
An interesting luncheon meeting will be 
held on Saturday, November 28. Ethel 
Henson of Seattle, president of the 
Northwest Conference, will be present 
to outline plans for the Northwest Con- 
ference at Portland next spring. The 
Committee also voted that advance prep- 
arations should be started for a luncheon 
or dinner meeting of the I.M.E.A. dur- 
ing the Portland meeting. The matter 
of appointing a Committee on Standards, 
Salaries and Certification was also dis- 
cussed and approved. Those present at 
the Executive Committee meeting were: 
Lloyd Thompson, Twin Falls, President; 
Archie N. Jones, Moscow, Vice Presi- 
dent; Donald Foltz, Boise, Secretary; 
Reed T. Hyde, Burley, President South 
Central District; Evan Christensen, Rex- 
burg, President Northeast District, and 
Vanett Lawler, Chicago, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the M.E.N.C. 


On October 16, the Southwest Dis- 
trict of the I.M.E.A. held a meeting at 
Boise which had fine representation. 
Among the towns represented were Cas- 
cade, Caldwell, Nampa, New Meadows, 
Twin Falls, Glenns Ferry, Parma, Home- 
dale, Emmett, Weiser, Wilder, New 
Plymouth and Boise. State President 
Thompson was present and outlined 
plans for the activities of the State As- 
sociation and the District Associations, 
including in his discussion an explana- 
tion of the affiliation plan between the 
State and District Associations and the 
Northwest and National Conferences. 
Vanett Lawler, representing the Na- 
tional Conference, pointed out the atti- 
tude of the Conference toward affiliation 
of state groups and emphasized that 
only insofar as there were advantages to 
be gained by the affiliated groups did the 
National Conference encourage affilia- 
tion. Miss Lawler assured the mem- 
bers that the National Conference office 
facilities were at the disposal of the 
Idaho group to be used, as far as our 
group is concerned, for the promotion of 
our own association and its activities. 
We also heard something of the plans 
in store for us at Portland. Officers 
were elected for the coming year as fol- 
lows: President — Merton Blackler, 
Nampa; Vice-President, Lorn Christen- 
sen, College of Idaho, Caldwell; Secre- 
tary—Louise Bales, Emmett ; Treasurer— 
C. W. Albertson, Parma. 

A great deal of interest is being evi- 
denced in all the districts in the organi- 
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zation of the All-Northwest Chorus, Or- 
chestra and Band for Portland. Not 
only is this interest on the part of the 
supervisors but the students are anxious 
to participate. A number of the super- 
visors commented most favorably on the 
results attained by the participating stu- 
dents in former All-Northwest organi- 
zations at the Conferences as well as on 
the general benefit and service to music 
education in the Northwest which these 
organizations promoted. 


The various District Associations will 
meet again in November and with the 
state meeting scheduled for the last of 
November, plans for an intensive mem- 
bership campaign in the State and Dis- 
trict Associations are under way. It is 
planned to have membership application 
cards, printed especially for our Asso- 
ciation by the Chicago office, on hand 
for distribution at all these meetings— 
and a supply of JourNALs will also be 
available for distribution. The general 
slogan in Idaho is that music education 
will be maintained and improved through 
the unified forces of all of us in the 
profession in this state, and the promo-. 
tional work and maintenance of our pro- 
fession in Idaho can best be attained, 
first, through local organization in our 
District and State Associations and sec- 
ond, through the codperation of the Dis- 
trict and State Associations with the 
music educators in the Northwest and 
National Conferences — Donatp M. 
Fo.tz, Secretary. 





NEWS NOTES 





Clarence Best, formerly Director of 
Music in Webster Groves, Missouri, be- 
gan the school year as supervisor of 
vocal music in Clayton Schools (St. 
Louis County), Missouri. Mr. Best is 
president of the Missouri Band and 
Orchestra Directors Association. 


Robert Bigger transferred from Gran- 
ite City, Illinois to Webster Groves, Mo. 


Georgia Lee Walker, for several years 
in Springfield Missouri schools, has 
taken charge of music in the kinder- 
garten and in grades 1-2-3-4 of the 
Clayton schools. She will also direct 
the high school girls choruses. 


Martha White has gone from Web- 
ster Groves to Clayton, Missouri, where 
she is assistant supervisor in charge of 
grades 5-6-7-8. 


Arthur Kraft has joined the faculty 
of Eastman School of Music. 


New Publications. In addition to the 
1936 Yearbook, the following publica- 
tions may be obtained from the head- 
quarters office: 64 E. Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 

“Music Supervision in the Public 
Schools” (Research Council Bulletin No. 
18). 

“A Course of Study in Music for 
Rural Schools” (Research Council Bul- 
letin No. 19). 

“State and National Band and Orches- 
tra Contest Bulletin” (music lists, rules 
and general information for 1937 band, 
orchestra, solo and ensemble contests). 

“Standards of Adjudication” (Report 
of the American Bandmasters Associa- 
tion Committee on Adjudication, with 
other material pertaining to National 
Contests, published by the National 
School Band Association). 

Announcement regarding other publi- 
cations will be made in the near future. 
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FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 


THE S.A. 
REPERTORY 


of FRANKLIN A ated 
ann FOR HIGH AND 
TREBLE VOICES 
pa by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


THE S.A.B. 
REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR MIXED 
VOICES 


{°) 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 





THE S.S.A. 
REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
HOR ALS FOR TREB 


ICES 
Ananged wy Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


THE T.T.B. 
REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR MALE 


VOICES 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


INEXPENSIVE—AUTHENTIC--INTERESTING 





Books that help solve your music p 


of material, some original and others ~ Ad from the "Works of Masters, | enablin 
Proper voice range th effec 
Examine these books, send for approval copies or decntigfive circular. 


emergency of practically any special occasion. 
with the minimum of difficulty. 


Each book contains a varied assortment 
A... to meet the 





Send for our complete catalog of choral music 


WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 


Outstanding works of the Masters: 


Beethoven—Mozart—Corelli—Tartini— Sch ubert—Sch umann— 


Dvorak — Tschaikowsky — Grieg — Franck —Rimsky Korsakoff — Godard — Thomas — Gluck — Volkmann 


ee 
be sent upon request. Send for 


ur complete catalog of Ensembles for Woodwinds or Brass will 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











MAKE YOUR 
Chicac aVISITA 





Stay where successful 
men and women stay-on 
Michigan Avenue at the 
Auditorium Hotel where 
the gallant hospitality 
of the i: meets — 
natal tod 
the fine r bo the ad 
spacious rooms and the 











convenience 

of its "edge 

>. o..cbg Of the Loop 
nin location. 
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AUDITORIUM 
HOTEL By 


MICHIGAN AVENUE Acres 
AT CONGRESS ATH 


$250 





STREET 
WITHOUT PRIVATE 
GEO. H. MINK earn 
Manager 2 50 





Conference Pioneer. “I hope as long 
as I am teaching that I’ll be on the Con- 
ference membership roll. You see I am 
nearly a founder, since I had my lug- 
gage packed for the Keokuk 1907 meet- 
ing—and then had to give up the trip. 
In those days $35.00 a month didn’t let 
us get very far from home, particularly 
if we were ambitious and were going 
to summer schools to learn more of our 
business. I’ve enjoyed all these years, 
and I look for many ahead.”—Warren 
E. Pollard, Montezuma, Iowa. 
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Company 
MUSIC PRINTERS 





Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 


We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
college and fraternal song books 
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ENSEMBLE EDITI 

has solved the problems of the 
directors of small combinations 
who find ordinary orchestrations 
too “empty” for their instrumenta- 
tion. 
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Success in Music is easy — it 1s 
merely the adding each week, 
each month, a little more knowl- 
edge, a little more skill through 
properly directed study and 
training. Thousands of good 
musicians are standing still — 
are “in a rut’ — because they 
have gone as far as their train- 
ing in music will permit. 

Is this your case? If so, then the 
solution is a simple and easy one. 
More money, greater recogni 
tion, higher positions are ready 
and waiting for you, just as soon 
as you are ready for them. 


LET US HELP YOU 
For 33 years this great Musical 
Organization has been helping am- 
bitious musicians help themselves. 
Thousands of letters from enthusi- 
astic students and graduates testify 
to the great value and profit of our 
musical training. 
In your spare time, right in your 
own home, and at a trifling cost, you 
can gain a musical training that will 
be the best and most profitable in- 
vestment you have ever made. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS 
AND CATALOGUE 


If you are really ambitious to succeed 
in music, if you have faith in yourself, 
by all means clip the coupon and send it 
back. We will send you full details of 
our wonderful Home-Study Method of 
musical training, of the course checked. 
Send today. 


University Extension Conservatory 
1525 E. 53rd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. R-2—1525 E. 53rd Street, Chicago 
Please send me free and without any 
obligation full details of your remarkable 
Home Study Method, and also sample 
lessons from the course I have checked. 


Piano ' CjHarmony CE me. School 
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Students as... C)Voice 
Normal ol _jOrgan 
Course for CjHistory of [ Guitar 
Teachers usic (Mandolin 
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The Horn and Horn Playing 


HARRY E. PARSHALL 


Instructor in Horn, Louisiana State University School of Music 








\Y/ tes selecting a French horn, bear 
in mind its purpose. It may be 


fine to have a double horn, but it is 
expensive and few high-school musicians 
know how to make full use of its ad- 
vantages. The single B-flat horn is 
recommended only for advanced or pro- 
fessional players, and is further re- 
stricted to those playing the higher parts, 
first and third horn. For school bands 
and orchestras the F single horn will be 
found entirely adequate, light in weight, 
and much less expensive than the double 
horn. Insist that the instrument you 
buy is well in tune, and that it has a 
clear and even quality throughout its 
range. Brass, unplated, has been proven 
to be the best metal for the horn. If it 
is difficult to keep a brass instrument 
clean have it lacquered, not plated. And 
while we are on the subject, it is much 
more important that the horn be kept 
clean inside than outside. 


It is generally best to obtain a knowl- 
edge of an instrument from a study of 
its working principles, not its peculiari- 
ties. However, since most people think 
the horn is a very difficult instrument 
and widely different from other brass 
instruments, we shall study it in the 
“worst” way, from the viewpoint of its 
peculiarities. Assuming that the work- 
ing principles of the trumpet are well 
known, I shall present the points of dif- 
ference between the horn and the trum- 
pet. Points I do not touch upon may be 
assumed to be identical. 


The shape of the French horn mouth- 
piece and its size in relation to the 
diameter and length of the air column 
constitute the chief difference between 
the horn and the trumpet. The point in 
the trumpet mouthpiece where the cup 
joins the throat may be called the 
“grain.” If the grain is sharp the higher 
overtones are emphasized, accounting for 
the brilliant tone of the trumpet. If the 
grain is gradual and funnel shaped, as 
in the horn, the tone is rich and mellow, 
favoring many overtones with a gradually 
decreasing series of amplitudes. An edge 
tone is formed at the grain, caused by 
the tendency of the air stream to curl 
into vortex rings. The frequency of this 
edge tone depends upon the velocity of 
the air stream, and upon the distance 
between the motivating force (the lips) 
and the grain. 4 : 

F , , 
Pitch =“ eo) 
istance 


To raise the pitch, either increase the 
velocity of the air stream or decrease 
the distance from the rim of the mouth- 
piece to the grain, or both. The lips, 
being soft, sink into the cup of the 
mouthpiece and get closer to the grain 
when pressure is used. In summary, the 
trumpet has a tripartite system of vibra- 
tion or resonance: 

(1) Vibrating frequency of the lips. 

(2) Frequency of the edge tone at the 
grain. 

(3) Resonating frequency of the air 
column. 


Band Section of the 


A paper given at the 
New 


Southern Conference for Music Education, 
Orleans, La., 1935. 


The horn mouthpiece, which for all 
practical purposes may be said to have 
no grain, eliminates the variable factor 
of “distance” in the above equation. 
Hence, pressure is of little avail, 
“velocity” being of greatest importance. 
The velocity of the air stream is de- 
pendent upon the tension of the lips, 
which the hornist controls by delicate 
adjustments of the cheek muscles. 


Although the principle of attack is the 
same on horn and trumpet, there is a 
difference in actual tone production. The 
horn tubing is small in diameter com- 
pared to its length, tending to choke up 
if crowded; and, inversely, the length 
of the tubing is great in comparison with 
its diameter, tending to speak very 
slowly. The problem is to adjust the 
force and speed of attack to the natural 
response of the tube, in order to obtain 
a clear, crisp attack. It is not of neces- 
sity any more difficult than a proper 
attack on the trumpet, granted the neces- 
sary practice and familiarity with the 
instrument. Not difficult, simply differ- 
ent. But this is the stumbling block of 
many would-be hornists. Correct attack 
is probably the most important single 
factor in horn playing, for without it 
you have nothing. 


The horn presents another difficulty 
not found in the trumpet, due also to the 
great length and small diameter of its 
tubing. It has many open tones and is 
very flexible and unstable, due to the 
fact that its middle range is an octave 
farther removed from its fundamental 
than the middle range of the trumpet. 
Sometimes the fact that these harmonics 
in the middle range are so close to- 
gether is an asset, but more often it is a 
liability. It requires a good ear to play 
a horn, and to put a horn into the hands 
of a third-rate ex-trumpet player is like 
putting a stethoscope into the hands of 
a plumber. 


The hand in the bell is nothing more 
than a hangover from the days when it 
had a function there, before the inven- 
tion of the valve. There are many ways, 
propounded by as many teachers, of 
placing the hand in the bell. Just observe 
one condition: leave the bell free and 
comparatively open. If the hand is 
“stuffed” into the bell the tone quality 
will be dull and the attack sluggish. 
The splitting tone so often heard from 
young hornists is caused by overblowing 
and dampening of the bell. Phono- 
photographically, it is caused by high 
and prominent inharmonic overtones, 
which are not conducive to a beautiful 
tone. 


A word about transposition. I believe 
it would be better to go back to the old 
“rain catchers” and “peck horns” than to 
use an E-flat slide on a F horn in band 
work. The second valve, taken for ex- 
ample, is designed to lower the F horn 
one semitone. The slide for this valve, 
then, is not long enough to lower the 
E-flat horn a full semitone. It is a 
physical impossibility. The difficulty is 
not solved by pulling out the slides, It 
is a complicated problem to tune the 
valves of a brass instrument, a problem 
the school musician is not equipped to 
solve. Even if the valves were tuned 
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Research Council Bulletins 


15c each. In quantities of ten or more 

10c le 

No. 1—Standard Course of Study im 
Music and Training Courses for 
Supervisors. 

No. 3—Report on Study of Music In- 
struction in the Public Schools of the 
United States. 

No. 4—Report on Junior High Schools. 

No. 6—Report on Music in the One- 
Teacher Rural School. 

No. 9—*Standards of Attainment_ for 
Sight Singing at the End of the Sixth 
Grade. 

No. 10—High School Music Credit 

urse. 

No. 12—Contests, Competition and Fes- 
tival Meets. 

No. 13—Newer Practices and Tendencies 
in Music Education. 

No. 14—Amateur Music. 

No. 15—Self-Survey for School Music 
Systems. 

No. 16—The Present Status of School 
Music Instruction. 

No. 17—**Music Rooms and Equipment. 

No. 18—Music Supervision in the Public 
Schools. 

No. 19—A Course of Study in Music for 
Rural Schools. 


* Bulletin No. 9 is priced at $5.00 per 
hundred copies. 

** Bulletin 17 is priced at 25c per single 
copy; in quantities of ten or more, 
15¢ each. 








Official Committee Reports 


15c each. In quantities of ten or more, 
10c each. 

No. 1—1930 Report of the Committee on 
Vocal Affairs. 

No. 2—Course of Study in Music Appre- 
ciation for the First Six Grades. 

No. 3—-Music Materials for Small In- 
strumental Ensembles —900 titles, 
graded and classified. 





OTHER PAMPHLETS 


State and National School Band and 
Orchestra Contests (Music Lists and 
Rules—1937). Solo and Ensemble Con- 
tests (National Rules, Music Lists— 
1937). Issued by School Band and 
Orchestra Ass’ns and M.E.N.C, Festi- 
vals and Contests Committee......15¢ 

Study Helps for Developing “Discrim- 
inating Listening.”” (Music Apprecia- 
tion Com.) 





YEARBOOK 
1914 to 1919 Volumes, each.......... $1.50 
1920 to 1931 Volumes, each......... 2.00 
1932 to 1936 Volumes, each......... 2.50 


Out of Print: 1915, 1916, 1921 to 1923, 
inclusive and 1934. 
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Subscription price, $1.00 per year. (Is- 
sued in September, October, December, 
February, March and May.) 





Any of the above publications may be 
secured by sending a or check to 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


THERE MUST BE A REASON 


for the demand for this new class string ensemble method. 
We invite you find out by requesting copies on approval. 





In writing the Aeolian String Ensemble Method George Dasch and his col- 
laborator have recognized the fact that a pupil's progress will be musically 
sound if the work is presented simply and directly and is interestingly motivated. 
Short, concise technical material is provided in a series of projects and is followed 
in each project by a program piece either selected from the masterworks or 
especially composed. Throughout, the material has been compiled with an eye 
to keeping it interesting from melodic, rhythmic, and harmonic standpoints, and 


to instilling a well-rounded musicianship. 


Piano accompaniments are provided in the Score of each book, and in Book 
One each instrument is supplied with piano accompaniment, thus facilitating 
interesting and valuable home-practice with more than one member of the family 


participating. 


The Method, ideally suited to either individual or group instruction, is priced 
exceedingly low and, though the pages are not overcrowded with notes, is a 
literal jewel-case of material. We invite you to compare it with any string method 
available and are sure that you will endorse it, along with many noted authori- 


ties, as one of the finest works of its kind. 


BOOK ONE—ELEMENTARY 


BOOK TWO-—INTERMEDIATE 


BOOK THREE—ADVANCED 


Prices: Books I and II, Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, 60c each; Full Score with Piano 
Acc., $1.00. Book III, Violin, Viola, Cello-Bass combined, 60c each; Full Score, 


$1.00. Discounts on quantities. 
Send for Complete Catalog of Vocal and Instrumental School Music 


Order from your dealer or direct from 


H. T. FitzSimons Company Dept. S 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Confers Bachelor of Musi® 
Degree, Master of Music De- 
gree, Artist Diploma. Public 
School Music Course in con- 
junction with Western Re- 
serve University. 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director 

2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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... for your Musical Instrument 




















DEMAND “MICRO” REEDS 
be assured of complete satisfaction 
All Leading Music Stores Sell “MICRO” Products. 
Send for complete ‘*Micro’’ Catalogue 
J. SCHWARTZ MUSIC CO., Inc. 
ee 10 West 19th St., Dept. 3, New York, N. Y. comms 
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Just 
published 


CLIPPER 
BAND BOOK 


An all occasion collection 
of 36 best known favorites 
for young bands. EASY TO 
PLAY. 


Compiled and Arranged 
by GEORGE H. SANDERS 


— CONTENTS — 


Wait for the Wagon 

Hand Me Down My Walking Cane 
Oh, Dem Golden Slippers 

Caisson Song 

Old Gray Mare 

Hinky Dinky Parley Voo 

Regiment of the Sambre and Meuse 
The Band Played On 

She May Have Seen Better Days 
Little Annie Rooney 

. Daisy Bell 

12. The Bowery 

13. I'll Take You Home Again, Kathleen 
14. Londonderry Air 

15. Country Gardens 

16. March of the Kings 

7. Onward, Christian Soldiers 

18. March of the Men of Harlech 

19. Home on the Range 

20. The Man On the Flying Trapeze 

21. Cities Service Mare’ 

22. Nobody Knows the Trouble I've Seen 
23. Deep River 

24. Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 

25. I've Been Working on the Railroad 
26. She'll Be Comin’ ‘round the Mountain 
2 You're in the Army Now 


BIAVSw Ne 


oem 
29. Ay! Ay! Ay! 
30. La Cucaracha 
31. El Relicario 
32. O Sole Mio 
33. Come Back to Sorrento 
34. Cielito Lindo 
35. Ciribiribin 
36. On Schedule March 


Note! This book has been arranged so 
that when two or three numbers appear 
on a page, each number may be played 
separately or as a selection with the 
others on the same page. 


* 


— INSTRUMENTATION — 
Parts published for every band 
instrument. 


PRICE 30c each 
(Piano-Conductor 50c) 


Sample Solo Cornet part sent 
free on request. Save time by or- 
dering this new CLIPPER BAND 
BOOK now “On Approval” from 
your dealer or from the publishers. 


* 
Emil Ascher, Inc. 


Established 1879 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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properly, the open tones, and the har- 
monics of the valve tones would still be 
out of tune, for with the additional length 
of cylindrical tubing, the bell would have 
to be redesigned to give a perfect_har- 
monic series. The use of the E-flat 
crook will mean faulty intonation, on 
an instrument not precisely in tune at 
best. It is no impossible feat for a high- 
school horn player to learn to transpose 
the interval of a whole tone. Profes- 
sional hornists often learn the seven 
clefs to read concert pitches without 
transposing in any of the thirteen-odd 
keys in which orchestral horn parts may 
be found. The clef system of trans- 


position, however, should not be at- 
tempted by school musicians except in 
rare cases. Such a case would be a 
lad with pitch recognition who was ir- 
ritated by reading one pitch and sound- 
ing another. If he could not read F-horn 
parts without subconsciously thinking a 
fifth lower, better to teach him the 
mezzo-soprano clef, or the bass clef for 
E-flat parts. For this reason it may be 
advisable to determine whether a pros- 
pective student has pitch recognition 
before starting him on a_ transposing 
instrument. In any case, if the clef 
system is to be taught, teach it from the 
start so there will be no unlearning to do. 





A Summer Band School 


JOHN MacDONALD 
Supervisor of Music, Potsdam (N. Y.) High School 





[From time to time the Journal presents con- 
tributions describing actual experiences in the 
field of music education or related activities. 
While it is not to be expected that the projects 
described will involve ideas or procedures that 
are new to all readers, the editors are assured 
by comments received that this “experience 
forum” is one of the interesting and valuable 
features of the magazine. Readers are invited 
to submit, in the form of letters or brief ar- 
ticles, “shop stories” dealing with school or 
community music affairs—keeping in mind that 
to be of the most practical value such accounts 
should describe what was done, how it was 
done and the results achieved.—The Editors.] 


mother and that father were wonder- 

ing just what Mary or Johnnie could 
do this summer to take up their time. 
So it was with this thought in mind that 
the idea of a summer band course was 
instigated as an experiment. 

Before making definite plans, we re- 
alized that there must be a distinct benefit 
derived from such a course other than 
just a mere passing of time. We knew 
too that many pupils had just purchased 
instruments and had started lessons in 
school classes, and a three-months’ let-up 
from playing would be a big setback; 
therefore a second motive was the con- 
tinuation of study and individual ad- 
vancement of the children. 

Every school musical organization can 
stand betterment, and with that as a 
third motive, the plans were set in mo- 
tion for a pleasant and worth-while ex- 
periment. One can add here that if the 
school were to be successful, these plans 
had to be such that the boys and girls 
themselves would realize and appreciate 
the joy derived from it and the musical 
advancement made. 

After talking to several parents about 
the idea, it was found that much interest 
was manifested. To enlarge on our in- 
quiry, names of all students owning in- 
struments in grades five through eight, 
in addition to all of the students enrolled 
in the music department of the senior 
high school, were compiled. Many other 
students were also added to the list and 
a letter explaining our plans was sent to 
their parents. At the bottom of the letter 
was an enrollment blank, which when re- 
turned would help us ascertain the num- 
ber interested. The letter is as follows: 


J™= had already arrived, and this 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
This summer the Potsdam High School will 
sponsor a Band School from July 6 to August 
14. The purpose of the school is to give 
students a chance to continue their instru- 


mental music studies during the summer 
months when they have plenty of spare time. 

The band school will give each student a 
chance to play in a band and also provide for 
one private lesson and one class lesson each 
week. Lessons will be given in the high school 
and the school instruments will be available 
for use. Thus a student may try out an 
instrument before buying one of his own. This 
is important, as a student may find some other 
instrument more suitable than the one of his 
first selection after he has had actual experi- 
ence in studving and playing. 

John MacDonald of the high school faculty 
will be in charge of the school and all lessons 
and rehearsals will be directed by him. 

In order to defray the expenses of the school 
it will be necessary to charge a small fee of 
$4.00 which will be paid by each student when 
registering. This will be the entire cost of 
the lessons and the band rehearsals for the 
six weeks. Registration must be completed by 
June 12. 

If you are interested in having your boy or 
girl attend this summer school, please fill in 
the form below and return immediately so that 
we may have some idea of how many students 
to expect. This is not a registration blank and 
does not obligate you in any way. 

Further information may be obtained by call- 
ing the high school office, phone 2621 


DS Ge CE iicncmininareien 
ID seceparinitnitiinnientitnaes 
Phone 


Instrument on which lessons are desired... 














Parent’s signature 


The response to this first letter was 
most encouraging. Several people from 
nearby towns, having read the plans in 
the newspaper, applied for admission to 
the summer school. All of the enroll- 
ments received were accepted. 

The next move was to make out a 
schedule for the private and class lessons 
for each individual enrolled. Provisions 
were made for the rehearsals, which in- 
cluded a junior and a senior band, besides 
a string orchestra. 

A second letter was prepared and sent 
out to the parents who had returned the 
enrollment blanks. A registration card 
and a lesson schedule accompanied this 
letter : 

The Potsdam High School Summer Band 
School will begin as planned on July 6. The 
enrollment has met our expectations, thus 
assuring a profitable and worth-while summer 
activity for the children of this community. 

The schedule of classes and private lessons 
has been made out and your boy or girl has 
been included. Inclosed is the list of periods 
each week when he or she must attend the 
school. In addition to these lesson periods, 
plans are being made for the senior band to 
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give concerts in town during the six weeks. 
We sincerely hope that you will be able to 
attend these concerts and thus keep informed 
as to the progress being made. 

The progress made during the six-weeks’ 
course will depend very largely upon the 
amount of practicing each student does. In 
order that each one may get the most out of 
the school, we wish to urge parents to co- 
operate in encouraging a maximum of practice 
time. However, we do not anticipate a summer 
of dull work. Every student enjoys playing in 
a group, and, as you will see from the 
schedule, plenty of this kind of activity will 
be provided 

Due to the large number who must be taught 
each day, it will be necessary for each student 
to be prompt in attending lessons and re- 
hearsals. Tardiness will necessarily cut short 
the lesson period. Therefore, we would urge 
you to see that your boy or girl is prompt in 
attending lessons and rehearsals. 

May we remind you that registration must 
be completed by June 12? A registration blank 
is inclosed for your convenience. Please return 
this blank and the $4.00 expense fee as soon 
as convenient. 

By this time many who had not en- 
rolled were beginning to seek admission. 
Everyone was accepted, even though it 
necessitated hiring another teacher. By 
the closing date there were sixty-five 
students enrolled and the school was 
guaranteed. Of the sixty-five, thirty-one 
were girls and thirty-four were boys— 
evidence that girls are just as interested 
as boys in instrumental music. Twenty- 
two students were from the elementary 
grades and forty-three from the senior 
high school. The youngest pupil was ten 
years old while the oldest was nineteen. 

The choice of instruments was quite 
varied, trumpets being most popular with 
twenty enrollments. Clarinets were next 
in line, with fifteen. Ten chose saxo- 
phone, seven trombone, while the French 
horn, flute and violin had three each. 
Two selected string bass, while only one 
enlisted for the ’cello lessons. Many 
used instruments owned by the high 
school. Practicing was done at the school 
and at home. This helped many of them 
to decide just what instrument they 
really wished to play before purchasing 
one. A local music dealer rented instru- 
ments to several pupils at a very low fee. 

Organizations were formed, patterned 
after the regular winter schedule. The 
senior band was made up of thirty-six 
advanced students, some playing other in- 
struments than those they had previously 
studied. The thirty students in the junior 
band were at the transition period from 
class lesson to regular band playing. 
Both organizations were highly success- 
ful. Smaller groups that were organized 
included a brass sextet, Saxophone en- 
semble, dance band, and string orchestra, 
which gave those who play instruments 
of the string family in the regular school 
orchestra a chance to keep on with their 
regular instruments during the summer 
months. 

The summer has come and gone, and 
sixty-five boys and girls spent a profitable 
and joyous summer. As we look over 
the list of results, we discover genuine 
achievement, involving various individual 
and group benefits, shared by school and 
community, such as development of ad- 
vanced technique, decision on choice of 
instrument, student leadership training, 
band concerts, rigid disciplinary training, 
plenty of good, clean, wholesome fun. 





WANTED: Back issues of the Con- 
ference Book of Proceedings for the 
following years: 1921, 1922 and 1923. 
Address Music Educators National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, III. 





October, Nineteen Thirty-six 
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TEVENS 
CHICAGO 


MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
y7re FTO seFrY® STREET 


Like European hotels of great repute, The Stevens 

is just outside the noisy central business district— 

yet but a few steps to wherever one wants to go 
in Chicago. Rooms with bath from $2.50. 




















Sead me a 1936 Yearbook 


I ecg ta iL, OO Lies Dik aa reed a i eee ; 


I enclose $1.75—the member’s special price, and understand the book will 
be sent postpaid about October 31, 1936. [$2.50 to non-members. ] 


Olama Mosier of (UI wish to become a member and include $3.00 
the M. E. N. C. for 1937 dues and Journal subscription. 


[Send with remittance to M. E. N. C., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago, IIl.] 
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1937 C 


Tn following paragraphs are com- 
piled from information received 
from official sources, in most in- 
stances from officers of the sponsoring 
organizations or institutions named. 
Each paragraph gives, so far as avail- 
able information permits, (a) State or 
district and official title of event, (b) 
date and place, (c) name of sponsoring 
organization, (ad) name and address of 
chairman or official to whom _  corre- 
spondence regarding participation should 
be sent, (e) other officers or committee 
members 

A key is included to indicate contest 
divisions as follows: B—band, O—or- 
chestra, C—chorus, VE—vocal ensem- 
ble, IE—instrumental ensemble, VS— 
vocal solo, IS—instrumental solo. 

In later issues the Journal will pub- 
lish additional information to supple- 
ment or complete what is given here 
and to cover state or district events 
not included in this listing. 

The compilation and publication of 
this data is part of the service of the 
M. E. N. C. Committee on Festivals 
and Contests, which in coéperation with 
the National School Orchestra, Band 
and Vocal Associations provides, 
through the medium of the Journal and 
the headquarters office, a “clearing 
house” for information in this field. 


Arkansas. School Band and Orches- 
tra Contest, probably last week in April; 
place to be announce. (B-O-IE-1S) 
Sponsored by Arkansas School Band and 
Orchestra Association. Addison Wall, 
Secretary, Senior ‘High School, Fort 
Smith. (Election of officers for ensuing 
year will take place at November 5-6 
meeting, Hot Springs.) 


Arkansas. University High Schooi 
Meet; University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, early in April; sponsored by the 
University, Extension Service. (C-VE- 
VS-IS) L. L. Hilton, General Extension, 
U. of A., Fayetteville. Harry E. Shultz, 
Chairman Music Division. 


Dixie School Band Contest. To be 
held latter part of May, place to be an- 
nounced. (B-IE-IS) Final contest for 
states in the Dixie area. Roy M. Mar- 
tin, Box 125, Greenwood, Miss., Presi- 
dent, Dixie School Band and Orchestra 
Association (regional affiliate of Na- 
tional School Band and Orchestra As- 
sociations). See article in Association 
News columns. 


Dilinois. High School Band Contest, 
April 22-23-24 (tentative), University of 
Illinois, Champaign. (B-IE-IS) Spon- 
sored by Illinois School Band Associa- 
tion in coéperation with the University. 
U. K. Reese, President, Elgin High 
School, Elgin. (Election of officers for 
ensuing year will be held at November 
meeting.) 


Illinois. Northwest District Band 
Contest, La Salle, latter part of March. 
(B-IE-IS) Coleman Miles, District Chair- 
man, Mount Carroll High School, Mount 
Carroll. Lee W. Peterson, Contest 
Chairman, La Salle; Advisory Committee 
—K. M. Bailey, Sterling; L. I. Weirson, 
Lanark. 


Indiana. Northern Indiana Band and 
Orchestra Contest. Probably first week- 
end in May, place to be announced. (B- 
O-IE-IS) Pending election of new offi- 
cers, write Lawrence B. Johnston, Co- 
lumbia City High School, Columbia City. 


Kansas. All-Kansas High School Mu- 
sic Competition-Festival, April 19-23, 
Emporia. (B-O-C-IE-VE-IS-VS) Spon- 
sored by Kansas State Teachers College. 
Orville J. Borchers, Music Hall, K. S. 
T. C., Emporia 

Kansas. Southwestern College Annual 
Inter-High School Music Contests, 
March 19-20 (tentative), Winfield. (B-O- 
C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Sponsored by South- 
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ontests and Festivals 


Oklahoma. Interscholastic Music Con- 


western College, Winfield. Luther O. 
Leavengood, Dean of School of Fine 
Arts. 

High School Music Fes- 
tival, April 29-30, May 1, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, except instru- 
mental ensembles and instrumental solos, 
which will compete February 26-27 at 
Lexington. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Spon- 
sored by the University Department of 
Extension. Louis Clifton, Director of 
Extension, U. of K., Lexington. Com- 
mittee: Mildred Lewis, John Lewis, C. 
A. Lampert. (Note: A feature of the 
April Festival will be an all-state Cho- 
rus directed by Hollis Dann.) 


Kentucky. 


Maine. Eastern Maine School Music 
Festival. (B-O-C) Sponsored by Maine 
Music Supervisors Association. Date, 


place and other particulars will be de- 
cided at time of state teachers conven- 
tion, October 26-27, and announced in 
the next Journal. (Chairman of 1936 
Festival at Rockland was Mrs. Esther 
S. Rogers, 4 Gurdy Street, Rockland.) 


Minnesota. State High School Music 
Contest. May 6-7 (tentative), Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. (B-O- 
C-VE-IE) Sponsored by the University 
and Minnesota Public School Music 
League. Irving W. Jones, Secy.-Treas., 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Other officers: President—Superintend- 
ent A. M. Wisness, Willmar; Vice-Pres- 
ident—Harold W. Arentsen, Alexandria; 
Directors—E. L. Gadbois, Minneapolis, 
and T. W. Thorson, Crookston. 


Missouri. State Music Contest, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, probably 
first week-end in May. (B-O-C-VE-IE- 
VS-IS) Sponsored by the University in 
coéperation with the Missouri Band and 
Orchestra Directors’ Association and the 
Missouri Choral Directors’ Association. 
Theodore F. Normann, Department of 
Music, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia. (See Association News page.) 





Missouri. Southwest High School Mu- 
sic Contest, April 14-17, State Teachers 
College, Springfield. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS- 
Is) Cc. P. Kinney, Head of Music De- 
partment, State Teachers College. 


Missouri. Warrensburg-Central Mis- 
souri District Contest, second or third 
week in April (tentative), Warrensburg. 
(B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Sponsored by the 
Central Missouri State Teachers College 
and Warrensburg-Central District of the 
State Teachers Association. Paul R. 
Utt, Warrensburg. (Election of officers 
for ensuing year will take place at fall 
meeting.) 

Wevada. State Music Festival, late in 
April, at Winnemucca. (B-O-C-VE-IE- 
VS-IS) Sponsored by the Humboldt 
County High School and Service Clubs, 
Winnemucca. Bruce L. Hubbard, Chair- 
man, Winnemucca. President—Rollo V. 
Johnson, Reno. 


New England Music Festival, Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, probably May 28-29. 
(B-O-C-VS-IS) Sponsored by the New 
England Music Festival Association. 
John E. Merker, Executive Secretary, 
121 John Street, Newport, R. I. Other 
officers: President — Francis Findlay, 
Boston, Mass.; Vice-President—Samuel 
A. W. Peck, Reading, Mass.; Treasurer 
—Adrian E. Holmes, Burlington, Vt.; 
Clerk—Samuel Griffiths, Hyannis, Mass. 





All-State Choral Fes- 
eachers College, 


New Jersey. 
tival, May 15, State 


. Trenton. (C-VE) Sponsored by the Mu- 


sic Department, Trenton State Teachers 
College. Mabel E. Bray, Chairman, State 
Teachers College, Trenton. 


New York. Western Music Festival, 
April 26-30, inc., State Normal School, 
Fredonia. (B-O-C-IS) Sponsored by the 
State Normal School. Francis H. Diers, 
State Normal School, Fredonia. 


tests. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) District 
contests held in nine sections, April 15- 
17 and April 22-24; Vocal state finals 
at Oklahoma University, Norman, April 
29-30; Instrumental state finals at Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, May 
5-7. Sponsored by the State Board of 
Control, Oklahoma Interscholastic Mu- 
sic Contests. L. S. Salter (Vocal), Okla- 
homa University, Norman; Boh. Makov- 
sky (Instrumental), Oklahoma A. & M., 
Stillwater. E. B. L. Hardy, Chairman, 
State Board of Control, Alva. 


Oklahoma. Northwestern District Mu- 
sic Contest, April 15-16-17, Alva. (B-O- 
C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Sponsored by the 
Northwestern State Teachers’ College. 
E. B. L. Hardy, Chairman, Northwest- 
ern State Teachers College, Alva. 


Ohio. Greater Cleveland School Mu- 
sic Contests, Cleveland, weeRK-ends in 
April and May. (B-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) 
Sponsored by the Greater Cleveland 
School Music Contests. Russell V. Mor- 
gan (Vocal), J. Leon Ruddick (Instru- 
mental), Board of Education, Cleveland. 


Oregon. State Band Contest, Eugene 
and Corvallis, probably in April. (B-IS) 
Sponsored by the Oregon State Band- 
masters Association. Fred H. Wade, Sec- 
retary, West Linn; Andrew Loney, Jr., 
President, LaGrande. 

Pennsylvania. Forensic and Music 
League, April 23-24 at Altoona. (B-O-C- 
VE-IE-VS-IS) Sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Extension Divi- 
sion. C. Stanton Belfour, Executive Sec- 
retary, Pennsylvania Forensic and Mu- 
sic League, University of Pittsburgh. 


South Dakota. State High School Mu- 
sic Contest, week ending April 17; place 
to be announced. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) 
Sponsored by the South Dakota High 
School Music Association. H. G. Mosby, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Irene. Other offi- 
cers: President—W. R. Colton, Vermil- 
lion; Vice-President —C. E. Werden, 
Geddes. 

Texas. Eastern Division School Band 
and Orchestra Contests, April 15-17, 
Waco. (B-O-IE-IS) Sponsored by the 
Eastern Division Texas School Band and 
Orchestra Association. Lyle Skinner, 
Secretary, 901 North 34th Street, Waco. 


Texas. South Texas Music Contest to 
be held at the Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville. Instrumental, 
March 26-27; vocal, April 2-3. (B-O-C- 
VE-IE-VS-IS) Sponsored by the Texas 
College of Arts and Industries. Paul M. 
Riley, Director, Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville. 

Texas. West Texas School Band Con- 
test to be held first week-end in May, 
place not yet decided. (B-O-IE-IS) Spon- 
sored by the Texas School Band and 
Orchestra Association, Western Divi- 
sion. Clyde H. Rowe, Secretary, Slaton. 


Vermont. State Festival to be held 
at Burlington, May 7-8. (B-O-C) Spon- 
sored by the Lions Club, Headmasters 
Club and Music Teachers Club of Bur- 
lington. Adrian E. Holmes, Burlington 
High School, Burlington. 

Washington. Northwest Washington 
Music Meet, probably April 23-24, place 
not yet decided. (B-O-C-IE) Sponsored 
by the Northwest Washington Musical 
Directors Association. W. H. Hannah, 
High School, Bremerton. 

West Virginia. State High School Or- 
chestra and Chorus will meet in Hunt- 
ington, November 12-13; place and date 
of the West Virginia State Band Fes- 
tival will be decided at this meeting. 
Sponsored by the West Virginia State 
Bandmasters Association. President— 
Henry C. Shadwell, Huntington; Secre- 
tary—Harold B. Leighty. Election of 
new officers will take place at the fall 
meeting. 
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Stage Manager's Guide 
with detailed directions, 
dances, and cuts of char- 
acters in costumes. ..$1.00 
Vocal Score contains piano 
accompaniment and full 
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This Season’s Outstanding NEW Production 


Because of the classic and 
educational value of Dick- 


CHARLE S DICKE NS 5) 
tdapted ara MUSICAL PLAY A 
in THREE ACTS — UNISON & 

TWO PARTI > 5) 
Sekt & Lyrics by SARAH GRAMES CLARK | 
Music by BRYCESON TREHARNE 


Crs) fe 


ens’ famous tale, this 





operetta need not be 
strictly confined to the 
Yuletide, but can be ren- 
dered throughout the year. 
The original story is care- 










fully preserved. 








for Grade Schools, Junior and Senior High Schools 








The fact that the main characters do Although adaptable for small and 
not have to do any singing, permits ths inexperienced groups, "A Christmas 
use of everyone in the school. Stage Carol’”’ provides a splendid opportunity 
changes are so simple that the play to do an elaborate presentation. A 
can be given with the most limited wholesome and fanciful story in an 


facilities or experience. 


Write for Our Complete Operetta Catalog 


137 w. 4th St. THE WILLIS MUSIC CQ. cincinnati, onio 


entertaining musical adaptation. 














THE WINNER? 





Dr. Jay W. Fay 
FAY BAND METHOD 
15 Brass & Wind 


BEE ccuwncconws $0.75 
Teacher’s Manual... 1.50 


FAY STRING METHOD 


4 String Books ..... 75 
Manual Including 
Pe FBR. cccececes 1.50 


Send NOW for examina- 
tion copies and 


The 1936-37 
MUSIC SERVICE GUIDE 





Address 
City & State 


MUSIC SERVICE 


111 E. 14th Street 
NEW YORK 


























FLUTES! FLUTES! FLUTES! 


“And then a velvet flute note 
Fell down pleasantly 
Upon the bosom of that harmony 
As if a petal from a wild rose blown 
Had fluttered down upon that pool of tone.” 


EVERYWHERE FLUTE NOTES— 


Melting and tender over the radio! 

Furnishing rich embroidery for symphonic gar- 
ments of tone! 

Accompanying bird-like coloratura soprano voices! 

Lending romance to dancing! 

The tone of Haynes Silver Flute is— 





Mellow as Candlelight! Tender as Flowers! 


WM. S. HAYNES, Founder 


ow WM. 8.1 HAYNES co. 
Expert Repairing of All Make i 
Flutes! Catalog Free! (Cansing cont agen vaguest) 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. soston mss: 








PAYSEN’S COLLAPSIBLE CHORUS STANDS 


are used more than all other makes combined— 


WHY? 
Write for Free Booklet PAYSEN MFG. CO., Hebron, Nebr. 
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eARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E.S. B. 
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ITTLE, BROWN AND CoMPANY have 
L lately published a book, “Country 
Kitchen,” written by a long-time 
friend, who tells stirringly of the delights 
of life in October, as it was lived on a 
Michigan farm in the ‘seventies and 
‘eighties, and may be yet in certain 
locales. 

“The apples are picked and barreled or 
put in bins with the corn husked 
and in the crib we are about ready for 
winter. The mows are full of hay; 
there are oats in the bin . cellar and 
pantry are stocked. In the cellar, besides 
the bins of apples and potatoes, are piles 
of squash, turnip, and cabbage . . . there 
are cupboards and shelves full of canned 
and preserved fruits. . . 

“And pickles! No end of pickles... 
crocks of sweet pickles, mustard pickles, 
chowchow, piccalilli, watermelon rind. 
Bottles of catsup—chili sauce . . . a bar- 
rel of sauerkraut . crocks of lard 
and sausage, jars of mincemeat “—— 
hams curing in the smokehouse . . . Ah, 
how pungent was the air, how teasing at 
every turn was the odor of this provident 
brewing. In the attic were bags of 
nuts, strings of peppers and bunches of 
herbs—sage and savory, as well as for 
medicinal use. ‘ 

“October days ushered in the cider 
season and the making of apple butter. 
Gathering windfalls and seconds into 
wagons to be taken to the mill was an- 
other of those homely tasks that gave 
zest to the lives of country folk, for here 
again you reaped the fruits of your labor, 
as when, for instance, you carried your 
own corn to mill and took your own meal 
home for your own johnny-cake. 

“When you ate buckwheat cakes in win- 
ter you thought of that hot July Fourth 
when it had been sown, ‘wet or dry’. You 
smelled the bee-sweet odor of small, 
white, orchid-like flowers upheld on their 
stout, wine-colored stems, and heard the 
hum of a million wings. Like God, you 
looked back upon your work and found it 
good.” 





Not a bad way to feel, in October. 
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A LEADING musical journal is authority 
for the news that the Teatro Dai Verme 
of Milan, Italy, second only to La Scala 
in its historic interest, is reported about 
to be demolished to give space for an 
Auditorium seating five thousand, under 
which will be a subterranean moving pic- 
ture theater. Another yielding of the old 
to the new. 


+ f 


THERE WILL BE PLENTY of comment on 
the new format of The American Mer- 
cury, which comes to hand this month in 
greatly reduced size and price. An edi- 
torial states that “this handy pocket-size 
fits the tempo of modern life better, per- 
haps, than did the old, standard-sized, 
more leisurely journal. And the 
reduction in price should be more con- 
genial to the purses of citizens who, for 
many years to come, will be engaged in 
paying for the New Deal.” 


¢ ft 
Wuat has become of the straight- 
haired woman of yesteryear? Echo an- 


swers, she is permanently waived. 
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THERE Is LITTLE that can be said of a 
newborn babe, true enough, but certainly 
any self-respecting tot must resent being 
announced to society by the pound, like 
a parcel of sausage or roast beef. 
“Eight-pound boy” is a phrase as fa- 
miliar as “Thanksgiving turkey” and 
“ham-and-eggs.” 

Now if that is the proper way to intro- 
duce a new soul to the waiting world, 
should we not be consistent in carrying 
out the avoirdupois motif? Then we 
would have school and college graduat- 
ing classes evaluated in terms of tonnage, 
society pages would tabulate social af- 
fairs and weddings by weight—and every 
young mother would look forward to the 
time when the daily papers would head- 
line the news, “Elected to the presidency 
of these United States of America on 
November fourth, a strapping, one-hun- 
dred ninety-pound male, John Whosit 
Pmfumph !” 

We ask you, mes enfants, is it not time 
to take a stand? 


t+ ft 
LET IT NEVER BE SAID that one lacks 
sympathy for the broken leg of another, 
but it seems time the Bryans learned 
not to run for things. 


+ f 


Tue peatH of Irving Thalberg, ace 
Hollywood producer, closes a brief career 
filled with spectacular achievement. Both 
in business and in private life he was 
singularly fortunate, his marriage to love- 
ly Norma Shearer ‘being acclaimed com- 
pletely harmonious. 

While Mr. Thalberg’s passing at the 
early age of thirty-seven years is an un- 
mitigated blow to his family and to the 
moving picture industry, the thought per- 
sists that there are worse fates than to 
leave this life at the height of one’s 
powers and the apex of personal happi- 
ness. 

It seems curiously significant that his 
last and most ambitious effort in films, 
released shortly before his death, should 
he “Romeo and Juliet,” starring Miss 
Shearer. Thus he left a great classic 
romance as his own final triumph and an 
ultimate tribute to one whose beauty and 
talent he had done so much to glorify. 


¢ ft 
NOMINATIONS FOR OBLIVION: 
Camera shots of tennis-playing 
femmes in attitudes of play. 
Newsreels of college (or any 
other) rowing contests. 
Dramatic (?) lines, “Oh, but 
you don’t understand!” 
The seventh-inning stretch. 
Lukewarm waffles. 
“Kiddies.” 
¢ ft 


Ossie GABRILOWITSCH will be remem- 
bered for his splendid gifts as pianist and 
conductor, which were, as with all truly 
great artists, peculiarly his own. To 
more than one music lover, his piano in- 
terpretations of Mozart remain unsur- 
passed and will ever be associated with 
his name. 

Like his illustrious father-in-law, Mark 
Twain, Gabrilowitsch did much to enrich 
the American cultural scene. We bid him 
reluctant farewell. 


AccorpING to Richard Wagner’s “Auto- 
biography,” he found school very irk- 
some, though he was absorbing knowledge 
from outside sources, particularly of 
Shakespeare and the Greek drama, at an 
amazing rate due to circumstances of en- 
vironment combined with the demands of 
his extraordinary nature. 

At one period in his youthful days at 
St. Nicholas’ School in Leipzig, Richard 
was in serious straits because, instead of 
conforming to school requirements, he had 
had the temerity to concentrate on a work 
of his own creation. 

Upon confessing the predicament to his 
family, great was his surprise to find 
that, far from recognizing in him the 
great poet and free soul that he thought 
himself to be, they were deeply shocked. 
The crime this fifteen-year-old boy had 
committed was to have written a tragic 
poem entitled ‘“Leubald and Adelaide,” a 
sort of compound Greek tragedy and 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” “King Lear,” 
and “Macbeth” rolled in one, with a dash 
of Goethe for good measure. 

Should a schoolboy of today produce 
a bootleg literary concoction of such a 
type, he would probably be awarded a 
degree by the astounded faculty. True, 
there are few Richard Wagners, in any 
century. Chances are, however, that, 
while the 1936 brand of boy may have as 
much poetry in his soul as a nineteenth- 
century lad, he might nevertheless be in- 
clined to write—if he could find time be- 
tween football and basketball forays— 
more along the lines of “Boy Meets Girl” 
or “Jean Gits G-Man.” Which latter, on 
close analysis, are not so fundamentally 
opposed to “Leubald and Adelaide” as at 
first whisper might be supposed. 


+ ft 

A RATHER stTouT schoolmistress was 
talking about birds and their habits. 

“Now,” she said, “at home I have a 
canary, and it can do something I cannot 
do. I wonder if any of you know just 
what that thing is?” 

Little Eric raised his hand. 


“IT know, teacher,” he said, “take a 
bath in a saucer.” 
¢ ft 


A SCHOOLMASTER FRIEND, recently re- 
turned from an extended trip through the 
west, reports that “In the west, ten per 
cent of the people make money out of 
liquor, ninety per cent of the people 
spend money on it, and the rest of the 
people deplore it.” 


7 = 


“It Isn’T LIFE that matters—it’s the 
courage you bring to it.” Of these words 
we are reminded by the writer of the 
Velvet Hammer. Uttered by someone, 
sometime, they breathe hope and inspira- 
tion. 

We all know people who whine and 
give up when the battle of life becomes 
rough going. To them it matters every- 
thing what life brings. But so do we 
know others “whose paths surmount the 
detour signs” and who do not turn back 
when the bridge is out. No, it isn’t life 
that matters, but what you bring to it. 

¢ 

Cotumnist O. O. McINtTYRE opines 
that no matter how often you meet a 
dead line you can never really make 
friends with it. 
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VW Never Dreamed 


This Book would be such a Fast Seller! 


WE knew it was good, but we did not know 
so many choral conductors were looking for 

ee 3-part material for Boys. 

for Boys’ Vosces 





Examine Your Copy Today of the 


“Harold Flammer Choral 


Collection ” 
(Three-Part Choruses for Boys’ Voices) 
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“The Son of the Highest” Piano Teachers! 


At last, an up-to-date collection of nine easy piano 
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. BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by Witt EARHART, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Contributions to the Art of Music in 
America by the Music Industries of 
Boston (1640-1936). By Christine M. 
Ayars. [H. W. Wilson Company]. This 
is the sort of study which has value to 
all persons interested in music, but 
which is likely never to gain the cur- 
rency it deserves, and consequently 
never to make a contribution which 
would be very advantageous. It is a 
doctor's dissertation, shortly to be pub- 
lished. After having read it in manu- 
seript, and after asking the author to 
send paragraphs from it to Dr. Leonard 
Power, Research Specialist in Educa- 
tion with our United States Office of 
Education, for use in furthering an in- 
quiry designed to secure larger place 
for music in the Office of Education, I 
voluntarily suggested writing a review 
of it because it should become known 
and have circulation. It is documents 
of this kind that I believe should be 
endorsed, if not published, by the Mu- 
sic Education Research Council of the 
Conference and the Conference itself, 
in order to form a_ standard library 
authoritatively approved, and of purely 
professional interests and connections. 
A resolution approved by the Confer- 
ence in New York last April was di- 
rected toward this same purpose. 

This must be hardly so much a re- 
view, then, as an announcement and a 
plea. The author’s work has been very 
thoroughly done and supplements gen- 
erously the few studies in the field al- 
ready existing, such, for instance, as 
William Arms Fisher’s excellent one, 
Music in Old Boston. While it is not so 
close to our educational interests as 
many of the studies which the Confer- 
ence should, in my opinion, try to as- 
semble and make available to’our na- 
tional membership, it has important col- 
lateral bearing and it provides an his- 
torical background that should be known 
to every American supervisor of music. 

Will Earhart 


The Psychology of the Vibrato in 
Voice and Instrument. Edited by Carl 
E. Seashore [Vol. ITI, University of 
Iowa Press, 1936]. This volume is based 
upon the work of a group of investigat- 
ors in the laboratory for the psychology 
of music in the University of Iowa 
Abridged and organized into textbook 
form, Dean Seashore has integrated and 
interpreted these studies for the stu- 
dent, teacher and artist in the profes- 
sion of music. Supported with numer- 
ous graphs and charts, a series of very 
elaborate investigations are made amaz- 
ingly simple and understandable. Mil- 
lions of measurements over a fifteen- 
year period have been made of the vi- 
brato in the Iowa laboratory. 

The photographic method of record- 
ing the vibrato makes it possible to re- 
duce the vibrato to four variants: 
pitch, intensity, timbre and time. Based 
upon these determinants, many conclu- 
sions are drawn, some of which follow 
The pitch extent, i.e., the width of the 
pulsation of pitch, averages about a 
semitone for the voice. The violin vi- 
brato is only half of a semitone. The 
rate of the voice vibrato is about 6.5 
pulsations per second, while the rate of 
the violin vibrato is 6.1 pulsations per 
second. The rate of the intensity vi- 
brato in the voice is comparable to the 
pitch rate, while in the violin vibrato, 
the intensity rate is a trifle more rapid, 
being 6.27 cycles per second. Timbre 
changes with pitch and intensity vari- 
ations 
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Dean Seashore believes that it is dif- 
ficult for well trained singers to sing 
without the vibrato and that it may be 
acquired in three or four lessons. Wher- 
ever the text deals with actual meas- 
urement of the four values characteriz- 
ing the vibrato and the inductive gen- 
eralizations derived from this material 
it sheds welcome light on problems that 
perplex both the vocal and instrumental 
teacher. For this service he should 
receive the praise of all music teachers. 
But when the text deals with methods 
of teaching the voice vibrato so that it 
will resemble the violin vibrato (as if 
such a standard could be attained even 
if it were desirable) it becomes merely 
speculative and drops to a very much 
lower level. As a teacher of singing, 
Dean Seashore has yet to earn his 
spurs. Nevertheless the text, on the 
scientific level, is a worthy contribu- 
tion to the psychology of music. 

—Jacob Kwalwasser. 


Sacred Music and the Catholic Church. 
By Reverend George V. Predmore. [Mc- 
Laughlin & Reilly Company.] For choir- 
masters, priests, and all persons inter- 
ested in the music of the Catholic 
Church, this is a handbook of informa- 
tion and guidance. In his Preface the 
author writes: “If in a great many 
churches much remains to be done to- 
wards improving the music of the 
church, towards eliminating the theatri- 
eal and secular types of music, towards 
barring the sentimental and concert 
solo, and correcting various other 
abuses under this head, surely this is 
not due to unwillingness to respect the 
laws and regulations laid down by the 
church in regard to her music but 
rather to an inadequate knowledge and 
appreciation of them.” 

To disseminate information concern- 
ing papal rulings on the subject, to de- 
fine more clearly the proper nature and 
aims of church music, and to instruct 
in right materials and methods of per- 
formance are, then, the purposes of the 
book. To these ends, papal documents 
are quoted in full, the history, function 
and rendition of liturgical music are 
set forth, both in general and for spe- 
cific services, vocal and technical train- 
ing of choirs is discussed, and lists of 
music and of books relating to every 
phase of the subject are submitted. The 
treatment is extraordinarily clear and 
comprehensive. The method is mostly 
by question and answer, and the num- 
bered paragraphs, consisting each of 
question and answer, reach a total of 
431. The book would appear to be in- 
dispensable to the thousands directly 
interested.—Will Earhart. 


The Pursuit of Music. By Sir Wal- 
ford Davies. [Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
Price $2.50]. A man of great and varied 
gifts, distinguished as teacher, inter- 
preter, and composer of music, Sir Wal- 
ford Davies has of later years become 
one of the foremost figures in the world 
in teaching and interpreting music to 
the public. His courses by wireless for 
school children in Great Britain have 
probably never been equaled in effec- 
tiveness by any similar instructions. In 
this book he asks that it be imagined 
“that all readers—including the author 
—range, let us say, from about fifteen 
to twenty-one years, in a promising and 
inquiring mood” and his task is to an- 
swer for such an audience (including 
himself) the question as to “what music 
is about.” 


To give the reader, in a brief review, 
even a tolerably clear idea of the meas- 
ures by which the author fulfills his 
task—for doubt not that it is fulfilled— 
is probably an impossible task. Perhaps 
one feature of his method is that he 
sees the mind as in partnership with 
vibrations in the air and with printed 
forms, and so gets at the seat of all 
perceptions and aesthetic discrimina- 
tions. True, music has outward forms, 
tonalities, and harmonic characteristics, 
and these must all be observed. Never- 
theless, these features are meaningless 
regarded objectively, and they acquire 
meaning only in terms of their effect 
upon us, and when considered as the 
shape which the thought and feeling of 
the composer were found to bear when 
the issue was born into the world. Sig- 
nificant in this connection is the fact 
that Part 3 bears the general heading, 
The Mind in Action. Under such a cap- 
tion does the author move into his dis- 
cussion, in five constituent chapters, of 
Phrasing, Melody and Tonal Phrasing, 
The Miracle of Counterpoint, or Com- 
pound Phrasing, Harmony, or Chord 
Fhrasing, and Rhythm and Phrase. 

So much on mode and quality must 
suffice. Part 1, of six chapters, is on 
The Nature of Music; Part 2, seven 
chapters, is on Musical Material; Part 
4, seven chapters, is entitled The Har- 
monic Highway of the West, and Part 5, 
of five chapters, is on Music in Double 
Harness. The titles of these five chap- 
ters are: Music and Poetry; Music and 
Scenery; Music and Action; Music and 
Drama; Music in Phantom Harness. 

The reviewer knows that the volume’s 
four hundred and thirty-two pages of 
deeply informed, active, and original 
thought have here been only character- 
ized by a label, and not reviewed. The 
only way to gain an adequate concep- 
tion of such a book anyway is to read 
it for one’s self. For all its searching 
quality it is easy to read; and teachers 
of college classes and upper classes in 
high schools might accordingly do well 
to put it on required reading lists— 
first for themselves, then for their stu- 
dents.—Will Earhart. 


Beech Mountain Folk Songs and Bal- 
lads (Set 15 of Schirmer’s American 
Folk Song Series), Collected and ar- 
ranged by Maurice Matteson; texts and 
foreword by Mellinger Edward Henry. 
{C. Schirmer, Inc. 75c.] 

Of more value than hundreds of sen- 
timental ballads that pour from the 
presses are these songs, redolent of the 
soil and of the human beings whose 
lives have a strength and naturalness 
as great as that of the soil itself. If 
we would seek the germinal centers of 
the distinctive American culture that 
will slowly emerge, regardless of our 
self-conscious efforts about it, we will 
find them in the folk songs and folklore 
of our wide-flung peoples. Even though 
in some quarters this is but British folk- 
lore surviving here, the truth holds. 

The firm of Schirmer deserves our 
gratitude for gathering and publishing 
in a simple and inexpensive format 
these “natural flowers of folk song,” 
as Wagner termed them. (I do not re- 
call the exact words, but Wagner said 
something to the effect that Rossini 
gathered the natural flowers of folk 
song, drenched them with artificial per- 
fume, and handed them out for the de- 
lectation of his Parisian audiences.) 
The songs in this volume, as in others, 
have not been unduly prettified and 
conventionalized by their arrangers. 
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J. FISCHER & BRO. 


7 OPERETTAS 


in en he 


: DRUM MAJOR..... Ed. F. Johnston 

, French military 

NAUTICAL KNOT. .W. Rhys-Herbert 
A good sea yarn 


O HARA SAN ..... Ed. F. Johnston 


Japanese setting 


New — 
AROUND THE WORLD IN 
NINETY MINUTES 
eee Howard D. McKinney 


A speedy modern tale with lots of action in 
different countries 


rue 





BULBUL..... 


have been standard for school use for many years. The following selected list of popular operettas 
may assist you in making your choice for the coming season. Here are types for varied occasions— 
each of these operettas is easy, melodious and simple to perform and stage. 


POCAHONTAS ..... Ed. F. Johnston 


A splendid Indian story 


i.) ee 2 Rhys-Herbert 


A fine rural comedy 


WILL TELL ..... W. Rhys-Herbert 


A humorous version of the well-known story 


. Ww. Rhys-Herbert 


Royalty and court scenes—humorous 


BLACK SAMBO .... Henry P. Cross 


That delightful story of the beloved littie 
colored boy 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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In response to the intense interest in the improvement 
of music education in America— 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


219 Pages. Cloth. $2.50 


(Issued as Part II of the Thirty-Fifth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education in cooperation with the Music 
Educators National Conference.) 


An authentic statement of the basic princi- 
ples of music education and an account of the 
various music activities in schools. A defen- 
sible working basis for a program of school 
music. 


“The greater part of this yearbook can be 
read with distinct profit by superintendents 
of schools, curriculum supervisors, and other 
school administrators, even if they personally 
can’t tell YANKEE Doone from Gop SAVE THE 
Kine.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


509-11-13 North East Street 
BLOOMINGTON ILLINOIS 
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“MERRILY WE SING’ 


A COMMUNITY SONG BOOK 
144 Pages, 176 Songs 
For Solo, Male and Mixed Voices 
Edited by *'1go Frey 
a 


AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE of 
“Merrily We Sing” is the inclu- 
sion of 29 Feist copyrighted 
songs which have never before 
appeared in a book of this kind. 


In addition to being an ideal 
book for schools, clubs, fraterni- 
ties, and choral organizations, it 
is a grand “party” book for in- 
formal entertainment in the home. 





Such outstanding favorites as “When You Wore a Tulip,” 
“Dear Old Girl.” “M-O-T-H-ER,” “Peggy O‘Neil.” “Over 
There,” “K-K-K-Katy.” “Goodbye Broadway, Hello France,” 
“Where Do We Go From Here.” “I'm Sorry I Made You Cry.” 
“There's a Little Spark of Love Still Burning.” “Ja-Da,” 
“Curse of an Aching Heart,” “Peg O’ My Heart,” etc., 
gives it an added value that places it far in advance of 
any other similar book of community songs. 


Price 25c 


1629 BROADWAY ¢ NEW YORK 











TO STRONGLY URGE 
YOUR PUPILS TO PURCHASE 
AND PLAY THE BEST INSTRU- 
MENTS OBTAINABLE 


Get them started 
right. on Martins, whose superior Hand- 
craft construction and unriva'led p'aying 
qualities, insure greater encouragement, 
faster progress, and an inspired enthusiasm 
for music that simply can’t result from 
playing lower grade instruments, priced in 
proportion to their varying and uncertain 
standards of quality. A good instrument 
is always worth the difference and the old 
saying, that “you get just about what you 
pay for”, still rings true. There never has 
been and never will be any substitute for 
the genuine built-in quality inherent in 
every Martin instrument, care‘ully and 
painstakingly produced by salaried crafts- 
men, sincerely interested in the future 
performance of the instruments they build. 
The Martin Company is proud of its long 
established reputation for manufacturing 
the finest instruments in the world, instru- 
ments that do full justice to the effozts of 
individual players and reflect the maximum 
credit upon you educators to whom they 
look for guidance and instruction. 


We are glad at all times to be of service 
to music educators. If you have any 
particular problems that you would like 
to present to us for comment or discussion, 
feel assured that they will receive prompt, 
cheerful and the most sincere consideration. 


TRUMENT CO. 
DEPT. 10-M .. . ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Indeed, both Mr. Matteson and Mr. 
Henry have done a most thoughtful and 
discerning piece of work. “O Judges” 
(“The Hangman’s Tree”)—a piece so 
elemental and gripping that one experi- 
ences a delectable torture for hours 
after reading it—could easily have been 
spoiled, but was not. 

May our American composers find 
their themes in such quarters —and 
neither “drench them with perfume” 
nor stud them with cacophonous spikes. 
—Will Earhart. 


The Pianist’s Guide—the Symphonic 
Guide. By Victor Biart [Victor Biart, 
803 Steinway Building, New York, N. Y. 
25c each]. This is a series of booklets 
that may well become a very useful 
part of the library of musicians and 
students of music, and an aid to the 
intelligent radio listener and concert- 
goer. Perhaps they may be best de- 
scribed in brief as “program notes” 
with certain desirable additions. Each 
booklet is devoted to some one piano 
composition or symphonic composition, 
as the case may be, and presents in a 
rather popular style a large amount of 
informative and appreciational matter 
relative to that composition, its com- 
poser, its type, its form, and, in the 
case of pieces for piano, includes also 
suggestions for proper study and per- 
formance of the composition. At the 
close a page of questions takes the mind 
of the student or reader over a review 
of the salient points brought out. 

The series thus far includes four 
standard piano pieces and four sym- 
phonic compositions, but a large number 
in addition are announced as in prep- 
aration.—Will Earhart. 


Oliver Ditson Co. Classic Italian 
Songs. Edited by Mabelle Glenn and 
Bernard W. Taylor. $1.00. Eighteen 
Songs from the Early Italian Masters, 
intended for use in voice class and 
studio use. Accompaniments have, gen- 
erally, been modernized and good Eng- 
lish translations provided, though the 
editors emphasize the value of Italian 
practice for development of tone qual- 
ity and cantabile style. To this end a 
phonetic key and rules for Italian pro- 
nunciation are given. An introductory 
page outlines class procedure and there 
are several paragraphs discussing each 
song as to composer, mood, tempo, dy- 
namics, style, etc. 

Contents: Tanto Sospirero, (Bencini); 
Amarilli, (Caccini); No, no, non si speri, 
(Carissimi); Vittoria, mio care, (Caris- 
simi); Donzelle fuggite, (Cavalli); Ver- 
gin, tutta amor, (Durante); Se l’aura 
spira, (Frescobaldi); Caro mio. ben, 
(Giordani); Pur dicesti, O bocca bella, 
(Lotti); Ahi, troppo e duro, (Monte- 
verde); Lasciatemi morire, (Monte- 
verde); Nina, (Pergolesi); Invocazione 
de Orfeo, (Peri); Selve, voi che le sper- 
anze, (Rosa); O cessate di piagarmi, 
(Scarlatti); Rugiadose, odorose, (Scar- 
latti); Lungi dal caro bene, (Secchi); 
Tu lo sai, (Torelli). 

The volume is available in both me- 
dium and low keys.—Huldah J. Kenley. 


G@. Schirmer, Inc. The Young Men’s 
Choral Assembly, for Schools. F. Mel- 
ius Christiansen. $.75. 

A collection of twenty-five choral 
compositions arranged or edited by Dr. 
Christiansen for four male voices, for 
the most part unaccompanied. The edi- 
tor’s foreword expresses the intention 
of serving several purposes and the pro- 
vision of a sufficiently varied but care- 
fully selected musical fare for young 
singers. Sacred, folk and art sources 
have been drawn upon for material 
which is so arranged as to be within 
the compass of young voices, except for 
an occasional high A for first tenors or 
a low E for second basses. The whole 
is of the substantial and genuine qual- 
ity to be associated with the name of 
Christiansen.—Huldah J. Kenley. 


A Graded Singing-Class Book. Harvey 
Grace [Novello’s School Songs Book 
363. Price 35c]. Mr. Grace, who is an 
eminent English organist, has selected 
this collection of songs, descants, rounds, 
two and three part songs to lead from 
unison to unaccompanied three part 
singing. The exercises are chromatic or 
modulatory while the songs range from 
unison songs of moderate difficulty to 
As Torrents In Summer from Elgar’s 
‘King Olaf” arranged for treble voices. 
It is a very useful collection for many 
different situations.—Susan T. Canfield. 


CHORAL OCTAVO 


Carl Fischer, Inc. Mixed voices: (1) 
The Wooing. Music by Martinus Sie- 
viking adapted and arranged by Cesare 
Sodero for mixed voices with piano. 
Altos and basses are divided frequently 
and all parts are divided in the finale. 
Singable and attractive. (2) Marstig’s 
Daughter. Folk Ballad for four voices 
and piano based on a Danish folksong 
by Alfred Whitehead. Interesting va- 
riety in dialogue of parts, key changes 
and rhythms; dramatic climax and sub- 
sidence. (3) The Walter Aschenbrenner 
Series of Choruses is represented by 
Schubert’s Am Meer; Ride on King 
Jesus; The Peasant and His Oxen, (a 
Jugo-Slay folk song); Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot and Schubert’s Hark! Hark! 
the Lark. For the series Raymond Al- 
lyn Smith and Adalbert Huguelet have 
collaborated with Mr. Aschenbrenner to 
produce a series of descriptive or dra- 
matic choral numbers suited to more 
mature groups than the average high 
school chorus. Interest in dramatic idea 
or descriptive musical means seems par- 
amount rather than sheer tonal beauty. 

Male Voices: (1) Tho’ Not Deserving 
(Sebben, Crudele) Music by Antonio 
Caldora, arranged by Cesare Sodero. 
Four voices and piano. Typically Italian 
love song well arranged for men’s 
voices. Both Italian and English texts. 
(2) Rose Softly Blooming. The familiar 
Spohr song arranged by Cesare Sodero 
for four voices and piano. Very well 
arranged too, but first tenor and second 
bass require mature voices. 


Cc. C. Birchard & Company. (1) Night- 
ingale Song. George Friedrich Handel, 
arranged and adapted by Samuel Rich- 
ards Gaines for S.S.A., with flute obli- 
gato, and piano accompaniment. A very 
charming arrangement which should ex- 
act beauty in performance and develop 
sensitive ensemble. (2) The same se- 
lection arranged for mixed voices, (3) 
Ho-la-li. Melody from Bavaria set by 
Morten J. Luvaas for S.S.A.T.B.B. A 
gay, naive folk tune set simply, sing- 
ably and with much interest. (4) Nor- 
wegian Cradle Song. Arranged for mixed 
chorus by Morten J. Luvaas. A Christ- 
mas lullaby with beautiful part writing 
and interesting contrasting sections. (5) 
Ave Maria. John B. Archer. A most 
interesting eight-part mixed cherus 
without words, to be hummed through- 
out. The second bass is persistently low, 
all other parts well within immature 
range except for the soprano obligato. 


Oxford University Press. [Carl 
Fischer, Inc. Sole U. S. A. Agents]. (1) 
The Flower of Edinburgh. Scots Coun- 
try Dance tune arranged for two-part 
treble choir and piano by Kenneth Fin- 
ley. (2) Green Bottles. Traditional 
Yorkshire song arranged for T.B.B. un- 
accompanied, by W. Giles Whittaker. 
(3) A Merry Christmas. West Country 
traditional song arranged for S.A.T.B., 
unaccompanied, by Arthur Warrel. A 
vigorous Wassail Song well set. (4) 
The Seasons. Dom Thomas Symons. (5) 
Come Sleep. Hubert J. Foss. A very 
musical and well written chorus. S.A. 
T.B. with interesting key and time 
changes. (6) Ten Green Bottles. The 
traditional Yorkshire song arranged by 
Thomas Wood for S.A.T.B.—Huldah J. 
Kenley. 
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J. Pischer & Bro., New York. Septem- 
ber releases received too late to review in 
this issue: SATB: (1) The Quest of the 
Shepherds—Gaul, (2) Christmas Carillons 
of Poland—Gaul, (3) Carol of the Doves 
—Gaul, (4) The Virgin and Her Son— 
Clokey, (5) Out of the East—Clokey, (6) 
Shepherd’s Vigil—Edmundson, (7) The 
Magi—Edmundson, (8) A Child is Born 
in Bethlehem—Kinscella, (9) O Silent 
Hills—Shure. SSA: (1) Angels in the 
Night—Edmundson, (2) Light—Edmund- 
son; SAB: Easy Anthems for Intermedi- 
ite Choirs—Book II—Nevin. TTBB: 
Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee—Born- 
schein. Piano Solos: (1) Three Visions 
—Still, (2) Grillen (Whims)—Schuman- 
Barth, (3) Maiden’s Wish Waltz— 
Chopin-Barth. Two Pianos Four Hands: 
Dance Caprice —Grieg-Wolfe, Nahum- 
Kosakoff. 


Novello and Company, Ltd. From No- 
vello’s School Songs, octavo edition of 
trios, etc., for female voices, and The 
Musical Times come seven or eight 
items, most notable of which are two 
H. A. Chambers arrangements: (1) Mi- 
echael Arne’s Lass with the Delicate 
Air, for S. S. A., and (2) All Through 
the Night, for S. A. T. B.—Huldah J. 
Kenley. 











BAND 


Cc. L. Barnhouse, Inc., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
(1) Drum Major March, by J. S. Taylor. 
A street march easy enough for good 
high school bands. (2) Susanna, Nov- 
elty March, arranged by J. J. Richards. 
Combines Oh, Susanna and Three Blind 
Mice. 


Melrose Bros. Music Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Illinois. The Swing Band Book, ar- 
ranged by Paul Yoder. Contained in this 
book are sixteen novelty numbers. The 
book will serve the same purpose as 
Yoder’s Stunt Band Book. 





G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Chorale and Fugue in G minor, by Bach- 
Abert. Anton Weiss, the arranger of 
this classic dual-composed piece, has 
given us a valuable addition to band 
literature. It should be investigated by 
every leader of a Class A or Class B 
band. Nothing need be said about the 
quality of the music. The name of 
Anton Weiss should be enough to assure 
one of the adaptation. The condensed 
score before the reviewer often leaves 
the conductor in ignorance of the dis- 
tribution of parts.—Lee M. Lockhart. 


SMALL ENSEMBLES 


Cc. &. Barnhouse, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
For three trumpets and piano, Elena 
Polka, by Kiefer. Not unlike other 
trumpet trios is this grade four number. 
The caption declares it to be acceptable 
as a solo or duet with piano accompani- 
ment. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(1) Three Violins and Piano, Gingham 
Book 3, by Maia Bang. Teaching num- 
bers for three grade one and two play- 
ers. Piano part is about grade two 
plus or three. (2) Two Violins and 
Piano. Gingham Book 2, by Maia Bang. 
The pieces in Book 2 are of grade one 
and two. They are essentially teaching 
pieces and should prove very useful as 
such. (3) Violin and Piano. Gingham 
Book 1, by Maia Bang. The pieces con- 
tained in Book 1 are of grades one and 
two. They are interesting and should 
prove very helpful to the violin teacher. 
The piano part is grade three at least. 

Lee M. Lockhart. 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


c. Cc. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
(a) Seneca Condolence Dirge, (b) Tus- 
ecarora String-Bean Dance, by Harvey 
Gaul. The type of music is obvious 
from the titles, but one must not con- 
clude that it is dull tom-tom music. 
While the parts for each instrument are 
not difficult, the ensemble or welding 
of the parts together is not a simple 
matter. Dynamic and definite rhythms 





This splendid classro. 
will also solve your Christmas gift problem 





THE 


CHRISTMAS CAROLERS 
BOOK 


In SONG AND STOR? 

















PRICES: 50c postpaid; 2 or 
more — 45c ea., postpaid, or 
40c ea., transportation extra. 





sources. 





are so strung together that players and 


conductor must be ever D 
content is interesting.—Lee M. Lockhart. ber is divided among the instruments, 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. Two there. There is plenty of work for all 
pieces for violin and piano: (1) An 
Irish Romance by John Ingram-Brookes. 
An easy melody, providing enjoyable 
solo or study material in the higher For oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon: 
positions. (2) Moto Perpetuo by E. M. 
Lee. Solo in first position; good bowing 


study. 


Novello Music Publishing Co., Lon- 
don. For violin and piano: Four Folk 
Tunes from Hampshire, edited by W. H. 
Reed. Can be played in first position. 


Good. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


John Church Company [Theodore 
Presser Co.]. Gondolieri by Nevin, ar- 
ranged by Hugh Gordon for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, French horn, bassoon. Complete 
with score, $1.25. The Gondoliers lends Lee M. Lockhart. 


Portraits of Great Composers 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


For Music Appreciation 


Bach F Handel Mozart Tschaikowski 
Beethoven Gluck Haydn Offenbach Verdi 
Brahms Gounod Liszt Schubert Wagner 
Chopin Grieg Mendelssohn Schumann Weber 


20 Portrait Etchings, Each 734 x 9 Inches, in Beautiful Duotone 


@ The use of Portraits of Great Sompeeee in music appreciation classes gives the 


students a definite personality to which t ' 
in this portfolio are expertly made reproductions of expensive steel engravings. On the 
back of each picture is a brief but intriguing biographical sketch based on authoritative 
Suitable for classroom or studio decoration and a most appropriate gift. 


| HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY, 
————————————————— SS SSSSSSSpp|pppapaB]B™~™ _ _ >>  _>>™ ~~ _ SSS 














the Christmas Carolers’ Book 
In Hong and Story 








@ This delightful book of carols gives to the choral group, 
the church or school, and the home the music which throughout 
the centuries has most truly expressed the joyous festival of the 
Christ-child. The songs have come to us from many lands, and 
woven into them are many aspects of their native environment. 
The stories of the carols, their sources and composers, are given 
in 4 most entertaining style. The voice arrangements include 
four-part mixed voices, three-part, unison, and children’s voices. 
The book is adorited with a series of artistic etchings, and the 
cover is printed in bright Christmas colors. For choruses and 
carolers the book is ideal. As a gift it is most appropriate. 
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ey can relate the works studied. The pictures 









PRICE per set: $1.50, postpaid. 






434 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, III. 









itself well to the traditional woodwind 
quintet. The melodic line of the num- 






alert. Melodic 







each picking up fragments here and 








to do.—Lee M. Lockhart. 


Kay and Kay Music Publishing Corp. 








(1) Berceuse (from Jocelyn), by Godard, 
transcribed by Trinkaus. (2) Knight 
Rupert, Opus 68, No. 12, by Schumann, 
transcribed by Trinkaus. Both accept- 
able transcriptions of pieces popular 
with the lay audience and considered 
attractive to student players.—Lee M. 
Lockhart. 













Edward B. Marks Music Corporation. 
Violin, violoncello, and Arabian drum: 
Arabian Sketch, on themes from “The 
Pioneers,” by Jacob Weinberg. Probably 
effective for this combination; of edu- 
cational value largely as a new style.— 
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RUBANK || 

ELEMENTARY | 
METHODS | 
Individual and Class | 


Instruction 


The Most Widely Used || 
Elementary Method. 1} 


PUBLISHED FOR 1} | 


ne rT Hovey || 
DE stc0svendinaatene Robinson ||| 
Flute and Piccolo........ Petersen 
Beem Pieem......ccces Skornicka ||| 
Trombone (Baritone)....... Long an 
at OP Tee GM vc ncensans Hovey 
DD tc hesaekiereeunwed Hovey ||| 
DD oc ccccsacsesess Hovey ||| 
Pres Skornicka | || 
Ch scevchicaawwewawe Yoder | || 
Violin—Book I............ Potter ||| 
Violin—Book II........... Potter 
SN té5heneedaeeeeeeaeee Ward | 
RR ee Ward ||| 
I Gbaicencenseeneus Ward || 
Price 75¢ Each— Violin 60c ||| 





BOOKS to FOLLOW the RUBANK || | 
ELEMENTARY METHODS 


Intermediate Clarinet Method.....Skornicka .75 
Supplementary Clarinet Studies...Endresen .75 | 
Supplementary Cornet Studies Endresen .75 
Supplementary Trombone Studies Endresen .75 
Supplementary Saxophone Studies Endresen 75 
Supplementary Bass Studies Endresen .75 


RUBANK, Ine. | 





P. O. Sta. D. Chicago, Ill. | | 


Wood Octavo Series 
NEW CHORUSES 
of Proven Merit 


L. van Beethoven 
376 Elegy (Elegischer 
OED cccccsnces SSA_ .15 


Charles Wakefield Cadman 
353 O Night of Dreams.SATB .15 
354 O Night of Dreams..SSA_ .15 
364 O Night of Dreams. TTBB .15 


Robert Franz 
379 Dedication 
(Widmung) ....... SSA. .15 


Morning Now Beckons 
Czecho-Slovakian Folksong arranged 
by C. F. Manney 





355 For Chorus of...... SATB .15 

356 For Ladies’ Voices....SSA .15 

380 For Chorus of....... SAB .15 
Orlando di Lasso 

360 Echo Song........... SSA _ .15 


368 My Heart Commends 
Itself to Thee....TTBB .15 
A. Louis Scarmolin 
386 Sunset’s Symphony..SATB  .15 
385 The Tellico Scarf...TTBB .15 
Thomas Morley 
388 My Bonnie Lass She 
a eee SSA. .15 
Sample copies of any of the above 
will be gladly sent upon request. 


The B. F. Wood Music Co. 
88 St. Stephen St., Boston, Mass. 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


PaAut J. WEAVER 





since late spring, there are cov- 

ered below only the album-sets 
and the popular records; single-record 
releases, many of them important ones, 
will be covered in an early issue. 


O* THE LARGE number of releases 


SYMPHONIES 
Beethoven, Symphony Number 5, C 
minor, Op. 67. The new version by 


Weingartner and the London Philhar- 
monic is in most respects the best avail- 
able recording of this great and always 
popular work. It might be criticised as 
to deliberateness of tempo which at 
times almost reaches the point of pe- 
destrianism; but this reviewer believes 
that Weingartner interprets Beethoven's 
tempi correctly. The set is Columbia 
254, 

Beethoven, Symphony Number 7, A 
major, Op. 92. The performance is again 
by Weingartner, this time with the Vi- 
enna Philharmonic. A sterling perform- 
ance, the new set (Columbia 260) com- 
pletely replacing the earlier Columbia 
and Victor versions. The album also 
contains the Prometheus Overture. 

Brahms, Symphony Number 1, C 
minor. Played by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Stokowski; Victor set 
M-301. This is an amazingly fine re- 
cording, one of the best orchestral re- 
cordings in existence. The performance 
is stunning in its breadth of conception 
and fineness of interpretation. 

Mendelssohn, Symphony Number 4, A 
major, “Italian.” Played by the Boston 
Symphony under Koussevitzky; Victor 
set M-294. In both interpretation and 
recording this is much better than the 
version by Sir Hamilton Harty issued 
by Columbia some time ago. In the first 
and third movements Dr. Koussevitzky 
takes a slightly faster tempo, which 
makes all the difference in the world; 
and in the second and fourth move- 
ments, where the interpretation is large- 
ly similar, the superior recording of the 
new set makes the music sound much 
better. 

Dvorak, Symphony Number 4 G 
major, Op. 88. The performance is by 
countrymen of the composer, Vaclav 


Talich conducting the Czech Philhar- 
monic Orchestra; Victer set M-304. 
This is pure Hungarian music, from 


every standpoint; the themes are charm- 
ing in their tunefulness; the structure 
is irregular, the first movement con- 
taining five themes. A splendid per- 
formance and recording. 


CONCERTI 

Bach, Brandenburg Concerti Numbers 
1-6 inclusive. At last, a thoroughly ad- 
mirable recording of this great music! 
All former recordings are immediately 
put in the discard. Here the perform- 
ance is by Adolph Busch and the Busch 
Ensemble Players; the first four con- 
certi are issued as Columbia set 249, 
the last two as Columbia set 250. Par- 
ticularly notable is the use of an old- 
type trumpet in Concerto Number 2; in- 
cidentally, this proves quite conclusive- 
ly that Bach should not be criticised, 
as he has been by many writers, for 
the demands made in his trumpet parts; 
never before has a recording of this 
part come off decently—for an example 
of how bad it has been, listen again to 
the Stokowski recording of the work. 
Mr. Busch uses modern strings inst2ad 
of the viols for which Bach wrote; and 
he uses piano instead of harpsichord, 
Mr. Serkin doing an admirable job at 
the instrument. 


Brahms, Concerto Number 2, B flat 
major, Op. 83. Played by Artur 
Schnabel with Boult conducting the B., 
B. C. Symphony; Victor set M-305. 
This replaces the early Victor version 
by Rubinstein and Coates; it is much 
finer, both in interpretation and in re- 
cording. 

Elgar, Concerto in E minor, Op. 85 
(cello). Played by the English cellist 
W. H. Squire, with Harty conducting 
the Halle Orchestra; Columbia set 247. 
Although not so important as Elgar’s 
concerto for violin, this is fine music of 
a highly melodious type in the neo-ro- 
mantic manner. The movements are 
connected; the allegro is used as sec- 
ond movement, the fourth being a 9/8 
moderato which includes a quotation of 
the first theme of the first movement. 
Performance and recording are splendid. 

Pauré, Ballade for piano and orches- 
tra, Op. 19. Played by Marguerite Long 
with Gaubert conducting; Columbia set 
X-62. This is charming music, late 
romanticism opening the way to mod- 
ernism. Fine performance and record- 
ing. 

MISCELLANEOUS ORCHESTRAL 

PIECES 

Dvorak, Slavonic Dances. Played by 
Talich and the Czech Philharmonic Or- 
chestra; Victor set M-310. Eight dances 
are included here, five from Op. 46 and 
three from Op. 72; they have been well 
chosen from the standpoint of the va- 
riety they present. They are the very 
essence of Hungarian nationalism, and 
are given a spirited, sensitive and obvi- 
ously authoritative interpretation. The 
recording is superior. 

Rossini, William Tell Overture. Played 
by Beecham and the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra; Columbia set X-60. 
A lively performance and exceptionally 
fine recording of this familiar work. 
The set also includes two short pieces 
by Handel: the Musette from “The Gods 
Go a-Begging” and the Minuet from the 
Origin of Design Suite. 

Sibelius, Night-ride and Sunrise, Op. 
55, and The Oceanides, Op. 73. Played 
by Boult and the B. B. C. Symphony; 
Victor set M-311. These are two sym- 
phonic poems, highly descriptive music 
but without detailed program being fur- 
nished by the composer. The very fine 
performance of this entrancing music 
makes the set one of unusual interest 
and appeal. This constitutes Volume 4 
of “The Sibelius Society,” the first three 
volumes of which were issued by sub- 
scription. 

Stravinsky, Fire-Bird Suite. Played 
by Stokowski and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra; Victor set M-291. This very 
fine set replaces Stokowski’s early ver- 
sion of the work for Victor. It also in- 
cludes a very interesting short Prelude 
by Szostakowicz, written for piano and 
transcribed into a powerful orchestral 
piece by the conductor. 

Wagner-Toscanini Album, issued just 
as Toscanini left his work in America, 
Victor set M-308. This is both Wagner 
at his best and Toscanini at his best; 
which, combined with Victor at its best, 
makes a truly remarkable volume of 
records. Included are the Preludes to 
the first and third acts of Lohengrin, 
Dawn and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
from Die Gétterdimmerung, .and the 
Siegfried Idyll. This set must neces- 
sarily be in every phonograph library. 

Wagner, Faust Overture and Prelude 
to Act 3, Lohengrin. Played by Beech- 
am and the London Philharmonic; Co- 
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lumbia set X-63. One feels that Sir 
Thomas, especially in the Lohengrin 
Prelude, overdoes the dramatic effects 
almost to the point of rudeness. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

Beethoven, Quartet in F major, Op. 
59, Number 1. Played by the Roth Quar- 
tet; Columbia set 256. This is a stun- 
ning performance, as fine ensemble play- 
ing as in any recent chamber music re- 
cording. 

Beethoven, Quartet in F minor, Op. 95. 
Played by the Roth Quartet; Columbia 
set 251. The music is given a live, often 
a glowing interpretation. A compari- 
son of this set with the early recording 
by the Leners shows the amazing 
strides Columbia has made in its meth- 
ods of recording. 

Brahms, Sextet in B flat major, Op. 
18. Played by the Pro Arte Quartet, 
with Alfred Hobday as second viola and 
Anthony Pini as second cello; Victor 
set M-296. Although this carries the 
lowest opus number of any of Brahms’ 
chamber music, it appeared in 1861, a 
year later than two of the piano quar- 
tets. Performance and recording are 
superior, and the set will be valuable 
as well as interesting. 

Fauré, Quartet Number 1, C minor, 
Op. 15. Played by Robert Casadesus 
(piano), Joseph Calvet (violin), Léon 
Pascal (viola) and Paul Mas (cello); 
Columbia set 255. A valuable release. 
The music is. very melodious, rhyth- 
mically live and interesting, clear in 
form. Balance of parts and the per- 
formance itself are really fine. 

Mendelssohn, Quartet in E flat major, 
Op. 12. Played by the Budapest Quar- 
tet; Victor set M-307. Although the 
second movement, the familiar Canzon- 
etta, has been recorded several times, 
this is, strangely enough, the first full 
recording of this really fine quartet. It 
is a superior one in quality. 

Schubert, Quartet in A minor, Op. 29, 
and Quartet-Satz in C minor, Op. Post. 
Played by the’ Kolisch Quartet. Abso- 
lutely first rate from every standpoint, 
replacing all earlier performances of 
both works. 

OPERA 

Charpentier, Louise. It is significant 
that the composer has made a special 
abridged version for the purpose of this 
recording, which is Columbia set, Oper- 
atic Series 12; many other operas might 
be advantageously abridged in the same 
manner. The performance here is a 
very fine one, especially on the part of 
Mme. Vallin, the Louise, and of M. Thill, 
the Julien, who reach points of great 
intensity and brilliance. 

An Operatic Recital by Claudia Muzio. 
Lovers of Italian opera will welcome 
this set, as will all admirers of the 
great singer; it was issued shortly 
after her death last spring, as Columbia 
set 259. There are two arias by Verdi 
and two by Bellini, and one each by 
Puccini, Giordano, Boito and _ Cilea. 
Muzio will be greatly missed in oper- 
atic circles, and it is fine to have this 
lasting record of her voice and her 
artistry. 

Verdi, Aida Highlights. Issued as 
Victor set M-303, this potpourri is obvi- 
ously for the popular trade. It con- 
tains re-pressings of recordings by ten 
singers and several orchestras, ranging 
from Caruso to the Boston Pops Or- 
chestra under Fiedler. The best parts 
are by Rethberg, Ponselle and Martin- 
elli. Two records stop without coming 
to a cadence. 

Wagner, Act 1, Die Walkiire. A su- 
perb performance and recording of the 
entire first act, issued by Victor as set 
M-298. The soloists are Melchior, Leh- 
mann and List; the orchestra is the 
Vienna Philharmonic, and the conductor 
Bruno Walter. A “must” set for every 
library. 


October, Nineteen Thirty-six 

















Over 100 New 


Solos and Ensembles. 


have been added to our catalog since January, 1936. Here are some of 
them. Ask for a complete catalog or for a selection of music on approval. 





FLUTE WITH PIANO 

Deep River..........Old Negro Melody) 6g 
| Silver Threads Among the Gold—Danks ) 

Hymn to the Sun—Rimsky-Korsakow . . .60 
|  Seherzo from A Midsummer Nights Duee— 
Mendelssohn-Altes. . . . 1 

| Tales from the Vienna Woods—J. Strauss..... .75 


Adagio from Sonata Pathetique (Op. 13)— 
Beethoven. . és 


| FOUR FLUTES WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENT 
Sinfonico Quartette (Op. 12)—A. Reicha... ...2.00 


| CLARINET WITH PIANO 


Tales from the Vienna Woods—J. Strauss... .. 75 
| Adagio from Sonata Pathetique (Op. 13)— 
Pc enecnntesddesevecieonceds .. 6 
| Fantasie Caprice—Lefebvre. . AD 
| Silver Threads Among the Gold— ~Danks 7 60 
Deep River. ..Old Negro Melody } 
| Adslaide—Besthoven . om -— 
| Salut au Printemps— —Resch. ahead dati er 
Hymn to the Sun—Rimsky-Korsakow........ .75 


CLARINET WITH STRING QUARTETTE 
Quintette Op. 34—Von Weber—Complete. . . . .3.00 


TWO CLARINETS WITHOUT ACCPT. 


Studies in Canon Form—H. Saro. . 
(May also be used as duet for other wind ‘insio 





THREE CLARINETS WITHOUT ACCPT. 


Minuet from Trio Op. 87—Beethoven......... .60 
Adagio Cantabile from Trio Op. 87—Beethoven. .60 
Allegretto from Trio Op. 2—Beethoven....... .60 


BASSOON WITH PIANO 

|  Scherzino—Abbiate. . 

| Adagio from Concerto in F (Op. 75)—W ie. 

| Ballade—Mouquet. . Sea ; 1 


Sse 





BASSOON WITH PIANO (cont'd) 


Reverie—Jancourt...... janensicné Ge 
Capriccio (Op. 14)—W eiemubern.. cnacucnamuatel 1.00 
Silver Threads.................Danks) gg 
Deep River... ......Old Negro Melody j 

Concerto, Andante & Rondo—Hassler........ .75 | 
CORNET WITH PIANO 
Concert Fantasie—G. Cords................. 1.00 | 
Fantasie Heroique—Gottwald................1.00 | 
cc so cnvescsvessvensessdVu0 60 | 
Adelaide—Beethoven . fe Selene 
Silver Threads. . ane “Danks ) — 
Deep River......... « Md Nee Melody 
Serenade—Bohme........ iéakes: 
Liebeslied—Bohme..................+.+.+- .60 
TROMBONE WITH PIANO 
Fantasie Heroique—Gottwald................1.00 | 
I, candicicndcecccsecesacs 4) 
The Village Blacksmith—Weiss.............. 60 
Concertino (Op. 4)—David.................. 1.25 


Thelma (Modern Fantasia)—J. N. Procter. ...1.00 


FRENCH HORN WITH PIANO 


Fantasie Heroique—Gottwald................1.00 | 
Andante Pastorale—Geist................... oO | 
Concertino (Op.45)—Weber............... 1.25 
TUBA WITH PIANO | 
Silver Threads Among the Gold—Danks i i 4 
Deep River. ........Old Negro Melody | 
The Village Blacksmith—Weiss.............. .6€0 | 


STUDIES AND ENSEMBLES FOR BRASS INSTS. 

Studies for Cornet—C. Fontana............. 00 

La Chasse (Quartette)—N. Tscherepnine...... 

(4 cornets; 2 cornets, and 2 trombones; 4 Tents 

Quartet for Four Trombones—R. Muller... ...1.00 

V. Cornette’s Trombone Method—revised ‘ond 
modernized by J. N. Procter.............. 1.50 








THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. | 


Jamaica Plain, 


Boston, | 


Mass. | 














POPULAR MUSIC 

Top honors in this division go to the 
three Brunswick records (7716, 7 and 8) 
by Fred Astaire and Johnny Green’s 
Orchestra, of the music from Jerome 
Kern’s new film Swing Time. On first 
hearing the music doesn’t seem quite so 
good as that in other recent Astaire- 
Rogers films; but it grows on one in a 
fascinating way. Astaire has a distinc- 
tive style that makes him a great favor- 
ite with thousands of people. He and 
Johnny Green will be heard this win- 
ter, incidentally, on the Packard Hour 
on the air. 

Next honors go to four Brunswick 
records sung by Marlene Dietrich (7723, 
4, 5 and 6.) The words are in French 
and German, but you don’t need to un- 
derstand them to understand Miss 
Dietrich! If you like the music-hall 
type of thing, you will enjoy these. 





Third place, but in most ways first 
place, goes to Hal Kemp, whose orches- 
tra continues to put out a series of 
fascinating records through Brunswick. 
For cleverness of orchestral effects, for 
variety in instrumentation and treat- 
ment, and for uniformly fine perform- 
ance, the Kemp band is tops. See par- 
ticularly records 7711, 7707, 7634 and 
7630. 


Other especially good Brunswick re- 
cordings: 7645, a Blues by Benny Good- 
man; 7658 by Lud Gluskin; 7624 by Leo 
Reisman; 7667 and 7710 in the best 
Duke Ellington manner; and 7712 and 
7676 by Nat Brandwynne. 


Special praise should be given the 
new Brunswick Full-Range recording, 
which gives to these recent popular 
records a tone-quality and perfection of 
reproduction that are admirable. 
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The Cooperative Spirit 


S WE LOOK FORWARD to the 
A Sectional Conferences next 
spring, it is worth while to 
consider those factors which have con- 
tributed toward the strength and effi- 
ciency of our two affiliated organiza- 
tions—the Music Educators National 
Conference and the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association. 

Whether consciously or otherwise, 
the founders of the M. E. E. A. were 
animated by a force which we have 
come to recognize as “the codperative 
spirit.” The conditions which pre- 
vailed during the early days of ex- 
hibiting were reviewed in M. E. E. A. 
Tenth Anniversary Brochure distrib- 
uted at the National Conference last 
spring. As Dr. Frances E. Clark 
wrote in her illuminating historical 
sketch : 

“There was bitter rivalry in those 
days and the lion and the lamb did 
not dwell together amicably on ad- 
and yet the ex- 
scope and 


journing tables .. . 
hibits number, 
service.” 


grew in 


What leaders in the music trades 
discovered early in the game was the 
practical value of observing certain 
ideals of good will and fair dealing. 
The gradual development of fellow- 
ship, law and order is now a familiar 
story. 


“Integration” Is the Word 


Both the Conferences and the Ex- 
hibitors Association undoubtedly ob- 
tained their present power and in- 
fluence through devoting themselves 
exclusively to music education. We 
have been absorbed in our own prob- 
lems and have left other branches of 
education and other forms of business 
to take care of theirs. But “the co- 
éperative spirit” no longer is confined 
to a few enlightened groups. It en- 
compasses the entire trade and pro- 
fessional world of today. “Integration” 
is the word. All subjects in the 
classroom are being brought into re- 
lation with each other. Modern teach- 
ing often follows the “unit” procedure. 
Education looks at life as a whole. 
The music department cannot be dis- 


associated from the rest of the school 
system but is an integral part of it. 
The same truth applies, of course, to 
the school music trades. We have 
much in common with firms supplying 
material for other forms of musical 
activity and other branches of edu- 
cation. 


Should we not, then, consider the 
advisability of broadening the field of 
cooperation to include all the related 
interests with which we have to work? 


Examples of “the codperative spirit” 
are now appearing with greater fre- 
quency in many general educational 
meetings. At state teachers’ conven- 
tions more and more time is being 
given to school music. Consequently, 
exhibits of school music materials are 
occupying a more important place 
than formerly. We are getting better 
acquainted with our fellow workers. 


Again, there is a practical side to 
“the codperative spirit.” Several In- 
and-About Music Educators clubs have 
a settled policy of obtaining the in- 
terest of school principals, superin- 
tendents and boards of education. One 
club that could be mentioned has an 
annual “Superintendents Day” on 
which a special program is given for 
school officials who come as guests 
of the music teachers and directors. 
No doubt this is a familiar practice 
with many groups. But there is no 
reason why every school music event 
should not provide elements that ap- 
peal to school officials and the com- 
munity at large. Superintendents and 





OBSERVE THIS SYMBOL 


Music Education 
Exhibitors Association 


taxpayers are, after all, the final au- 
thority in all matters affecting music 
education, and if we sincerely believe 
in our cause, we should not neglect 
opportunities to present it in a favor- 
able light. 


Educators Plus Dealers 


Another important link in the co- 
Operative chain is the local music 
dealer. Music educators should inter- 
est the local dealer in school affairs. 
Local dealers should spread the gos- 
pel of the Conference throughout their 
district and help the cause of music 
education in their counsels with the 
business men of the community. We 
members of the Exhibitors Associa- 
tion on our part are now urging deal- 
ers and everyone active in the music 
business to become members of the 
M. E. E. A., to exhibit at the Con- 
ferences, to place the JourNAL on sale 
in their stores and to keep in touch 
with Conference matters. All of these 
efforts represent different phases of 
“the codperative spirit” which is so 
essential to the advancement of music 
education as a whole. 


Looking Ahead 
As if M. E. E. A. officers didn’t 


have enough to worry about in mak- 
ing plans for the six Sectional Con- 
ferences this spring, they are now 
discussing exhibit possibilities of the 
National Conference in 1938. It was 
the pleasure of President Joseph A. 
Fischer and Vice-President Arthur A. 
Hauser of M. E. E. A. to meet in- 
formally with the National Conference 
President, Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, re- 
cently in New York City. The next 
National meeting was a major topic 
in the conversation—that’s how far we 
look ahead! 


But the Sectional Conferences are 
our first consideration. Hotel facili- 
ties are being studied and a prelim- 
inary report shortly will be made. So 
be prepared! Make your plans to 
swing around the circuit next spring 
—Columbia, Tulsa, San Francisco, 
Portland, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Buffalo. 





& 
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